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Seeing  Both  Sides:  The  Media  and  the  Military 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  media  charged  often  and  loudly  that  “truth  is  the  first 
casualty  of  war,”  but  the  specifics  of  the  complaints  were  never  clarified  Reporters  wanted  “go 
anywhere,  see  everyth  ing^priyi  leges  and  grumbled  that  the  use  of  media  pools  restricted  access 
to  an  unprecedented  aryJ^DOocstitutional  degree.  Due  to  the  shortness  of  the  war,  the  recoil 
against  the  pools  did  ndlfully  occurs  but  this  one  source  of  contention  highlights  the  overall 
media-military  tension  thgtjigfied  coverage  of  the  war  and  will  affect  the  media-military  rela¬ 
tionship  for  years  to  cotoJpfC  ? 

Thiscgnflictisnatutdi  inadranpcmtic  society,  the  product  of  the  journalist’s  competitive  urge 
for  infotmackintand  the  militaryvarang  interest  in  operational  security;  In  expressing  and  of¬ 
ten  ovetstarin^  dto  '^dsition^  Both  aides  frequently  generalize  the  Machiavellian  intent  of  the 
other;  often"using  anccdotnwather  than  principle  in  their  arguments.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
both  freedom  of  the  press  and  responsibility  in  government  are  served  when  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  tension. 

These,  pew  skirmishes  continue  to  undermine  this  symbiotic  relationship  without  really 
settling  Sftydiing.  If  condttiorirafc  now  reaching  a  low  ebb,  both  institutions  should,  in  the 
interest  of  serving  the  America^  public,  renew  efforts  to  improve  them. 

An  underlying  problem  is  thtattiany  Army  officers,  including  senior  officers  and  military 
public  affairs  officers,  do  not  khotfcsiiough  about  the  media — how  a  story  is  put  together,  the 
elements  of  a  good  story,  deadline  requirements,  and  so  on.  What  they  don’t  know,  they  don’t 
trust  Likewise,  the  meefiaknow  little  about  the  military  and  trust  less. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this,  senior  service  colleges  since  the  early  1980s  have  sponsored 
“media  days.”  Prominent  reporters,  national  editors,  military  leaders  and  war  college  students 
participate  in  group  discussions  aimed  at  bringing  th<rtwo  groups  closer  together.  Former  New 
York  Times  military  reportfef  Richard  Hafloran,  in  the  Spring  1991  issue  of  Parameters,  dismisses 
these  as  a  “waste  of  time.’'  'these  sessions  end  in  “mutual  bloodletting,  no  one’s  mind  changed, 
and  more  ill  will  when  the  antagonists  are  pulled  apart,”  he  writes. 

Currently,  the  precommand  course  for  brigade  and  battalion  commanders  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth  includes  a  1-hourbkK^onpuHicrf^  by  the  Army  chief  of  public  affairs.  Similar  blocks 
are  given*  many  branch eotuMnide^MBM; hut  it  may  be  too  little  too  late.  Halkwan  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  real  work  needs  to  be  done  at  officer  basic  and  advanced  courses.  Some  practical 
experience  at  giving  interviews  could  be  useful  to  an  officer  facing  his  first  media  interview. 

Another  means  of  fostering  understanding  would  be  to  establish  a  “Media  Chair  "at  staff  and 
war  colleges.  Both  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  Army  War  College  have 
visiting  professorships  in  history.  A  similar  position  occupied  by  a  working  military  reporter  or 
opening  a  few  staff  or  war  college  student  slots  to  working  journalists  could  be  done  at  a  small 
cost  to  both  sides.  The  return  on  such  an  investment  could  be  a  deeper  mutual  understanding 
of  operational  security  played  within  the  framework  of  the  public’s  “right  to  know.” 

In  their  indispensable  role  in  our  American  democracy,  the  media  are  the  link  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  .The  public  has  a  right tuse&the  performance  of  its  soldiers,  weap¬ 
ons  and  leaders.  Similarly,  we  must  understand  ^bejudgments  and  pressures  that  affect  getting 
the  Army  story  to  the  public  and  realize  that  when  we  speak  through  the  media  to  the  public, 
we  are  speaking  first  to  our  own  troops. 

Understanding  the  words  “support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  as  it 
relates  to  freedom  of  the  press  is  essential.  Having  the  practical  skill  and  taking  every  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  act  on  this  understanding  are  no  less  vital  Someday,  when  things  have  not  gone  as  well 
as  they  did  in  the  Gulf  War,  our  efforts  now  to  improve  the  media-military  relationship  may  be 
the  only  thing  that  will  allow  the  Army  story  to  be  told  at  all. 
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Brigadier  General 
James  R.  Harding, 
US  Army, 
and  John  A.  Pitts 


As  the  US  military  begins  to  implement 
the  significant  reductions  that  had 
been  planned  before  its  massive  de¬ 
ployment  and  successful  operations  in 
Southwest  Asia  (SWA),  the  authors  call 
for  a  reassessment  of  plans  to  draw 
down  US  forces  in  Europe.  They  cite 
400 years  of  strife  in  Europe,  instability 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  successful 
use  of  Europe  as  a  staging  base  for  US 
contingency  operations  in  SWA  and 
North  Africa  as  justification  for  main¬ 
taining  significant  force  levels  forward 
deployed  in  NATO. 


f 


9  NOVEMBER  1989,  as  Germans 
prepared  to  observe  the  51st  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  that  quintessential  symbol  of  totalitarian  re¬ 
pression  and  terrorism,  KristaBnacht ,  the  world 
was  stunned  and  dated  as  a  more  recent  and 
concrete  symbol. of  totalitarianism,  the  Berlin 
Wall,  crashed  to  die  ground — in  consciousness, 
if  not  in  fact  This  so-called  “fall  of  the  wall,” 
which  symbolised  die  collapse  of  monolithic 
communism  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  pre¬ 
saged  die  subsequent  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
military  threat  In  the  remaining  months  of 
1989  and  the  first  half  of  199(\  multiparty  politi¬ 
cal  dis- 


wait,  this  aggression  could  not  be  tolerated.  It 
undermined  die  stability  of  the  region,  it  gave 
Saddam  Hussein  control  of  the  Kuwaiti  oil  re¬ 
sources  that  were  vital  to  die  West,  and  the 


US  goals  in  wartime 
have  always  been  simply  to  win  the 
war,  bring  “the  boys”  home  as  fast  as 
possible  and  let  die  postwar  politics  take 
care  of  themselves.  With  the  apparent 
end  of  the  Cold  War. . .  this  attitude 
resurfaced  in  “ peace  dividend”  and 
“ end  of  an  era”  discussions. 


placed  communism  in  every  Eastern  European 
country  except  Albania.  This  occurred  while 
the  Soviet  capability  for  militarily  reimposing  its 
hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe  diminished  amid 
growing  internal  economic  chaos  and  national¬ 
ist  independence  movements  that  threatened 
the  very  integrity  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  A 
great  victory  had  been  won. 

The  American  response  to  these  develop¬ 
ments  was  swift  and  predictable.  Americans, 
long  known  for  their  reluctance  to  connect  war¬ 
time  military  objectives  to  postwar  political  ob¬ 
jectives,  set  an  apparent  course  of  military  re¬ 
trenchment  from  Europe.  US  goals  in  wartime 
have  always  been  simply  to  win  die  war,  bring 
“the  boys”  home  as  fast  as  possible  and  let  the 
postwar  politics  take  care  of  themselves.  With 
the  apparent  end  of  the  Cold  War,  defeat  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  threat  to  Western  Europe  and  grow¬ 
ing  rapprochement  between  East  and  West,  this 
attitude  resurfaced  in  “peace  dividend”  and  “end 
of  an  era”  discussions.  The  thrust  of  both  discus¬ 
sions  has  been  that  the  war  in  Europe  has  been 
won,  the  primary  enemy  has  been  defeated,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  a  US  military 
force  presence  in  Europe. 

Although  Europe  had  apparently  gained  a 
new  peace,  the  United  States  had  not  In  August 
1990,  a  major  threat  to  US  and  other  Western 
interests  emerged  in  Southwest  Asia  (SWA) 
when  Iraq,  without  warning  or  provocation,  in¬ 
vaded  and  occupied  Kuwait.  Though  the 
United  States  had  no  military  obligation  to  Ku¬ 


Iraqi  aggression  exposed  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
has  the  largest  known  oil  reserves  available  to 
the  West,  to  Iraqi  conquest. 

The  United  States  acted  swiftly  both  militari¬ 
ly  and  diplomatically.  Within  several  months, 
theJJnited  States  had  positioned  a  significant 
percentage  of  its  military  resources  (ground,  air 
and  sea)  within  striking  distance  of  Iraqi  forces, 
obtained  United  Nations  sanctions  to  use  this 
military  power  and  demonstrated  a  firm  national 
resolve  to  take  military  action  if  necessary  to 
force  the  Iraqis  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

The  US  Army  in  Europe,  for  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade,  had  received  priority  for  personnel  and 
modem  equipment.  European-based  US  units, 
because  of  their  modem  equipment  and  high 
level  of  training,  became  primary  sources  of  men 
and  equipment  to  build  up  the  required  US 
forces  in  SWA.  To  this  end,  more  than  half  of 
the  US  ground  forces  stationed  in  Europe,  with 
the  most  modem  equipment  in  die  US  military 
inventory,  deployed  from  Central  Europe  to 
.  Saudi  Arabia  to  provide  the  multinational  coali- 
•tifln  the  heavy  maneuver  forces  necessary  for  of¬ 
fensive  operations. 

After  peaceful  efforts  to  force  Iraq  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  failed,  in  January  1991 ,  the  United 
States  initiated  a  multinational  military  offen¬ 
sive  against  Iraq  and  its  forces  in  Kuwait.  The 
availability  of  trained,  equipped  and  combat- 
ready  maneuver  forces  in  Europe  proved  to  be  an 


A  strong  US  military  presence 
for  the  foreeeeuNe  future  wouid  provide 
a  structumaef  security  that  would  reduce, 
tf  not  preclude,  a  recurrence  of  old 
pattemm  Maneuver,  the  emerging  US 
role  as  guarantor  of  stability  in  SWA, 
wUehbemJUsboth  the  United  States 
and  Europe)  would  be  enhanced  by 
usingEureipeen  bases  for  staging  forces 
forcmdimency  operations  in  SWA. 
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essentiaf jhpOTeht  in  the  US  capability  to  re¬ 
spond  in  the  manner  required  by  the  SWA  crisis. 

These  developments  by  themselves  provide 
compelling  justification  for  a  continued  strong 
US  military  presence  in  Europe.  But  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  the  “challenges  erf  peace,”  as  we  ad¬ 
dress  postwar  missions  for  die  nation’s  Armed 
Forces,  are  die  emerging  realities  in  Europe.  The 
dynamics  of  European  history  over  the  past  400 
years,  the  rapid  pace  of  change  in  Europe,  the 
destabilizing  effect  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  influence  from 
Eastern  Europe  all  threaten  to  create  the  power 
imbalances  and  vacua  that  have  historically  frus¬ 
trated  efforts  to  achieve  genuine  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  A  strong  US  military  presence  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  would  provide  a  structure  of 
security  that  would  reduce,  if  not  preclude,  a  re¬ 
currence  of  old  patterns.  Moreover,  the  emerg¬ 
ing  US  role  as  guarantor  of  stability  in  SWA, 
which  benefits  both  the  United  States  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  would  be  enhanced  by  using  European 
bases  for  staging  forces  for  contingency  opera¬ 
tions  in  SWA. 

Historical  Perspective 

The  assumption  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
marks  the  end  of  European  conflict  betrays  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  historical  forces  that  have  made 
Europe  a  seedbed  of  conflict  for  nearly  four  cen¬ 
turies.  During  the  327  years  from  1618  to  1945, 
Europe  was  the  arena  for  1 5  major  wars  that  con¬ 
sumed  a  total  of  123  years.  In  that  span,  the  peri¬ 
ods  of  peace  between  major  wars  averaged  20 


years.  Clearly,  victories  in  war  did  not  eliminate 
enemies  or  enmities;  they  simply  changed  the 
shape  and  distribution  of  power  within  the  inter¬ 
national  order.  Repeatedly,  the  victors  faded  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  creating,  in  their  postwar 
environment,  a  consensually  validated  structure 
of  security  that  would  discourage  the  rise  of  new 
enemies  and  the  resurrection  of  old  enmities.  At 
best,  postwar  decisions  suppressed,  for  a  time;  an¬ 
cient  antagonisms;  at  worst,  they  laid  the  basis 
for  emerging  new  antagonists. 

The  context  in  which  European  history  has 
unfolded  over  the  pest  1,000  years,  parttaahriy 
the  pest  400,  has  been  shaped  by  ever»»-<JMUr- 
ring  on  three  separate,  but  interrelated,  levels. 
On  one  level,  speaking  prosaically,  the  history  of 
Europe  has  been  determined  by  unabated  sibling 
rivalry  between  the  sons  of  Charlemagne  as  they 
sought  to  reestablish  (or  prevent  the  other  from 
reestablishing)  the  Carolingian  Empire.  The 
Frankish  custom  of  dividing  property  equally 
„  among  all  legitimate  sons  led  to  breaking  up  the 
Carolingian  Empire  and  the  hegemony  it  en¬ 
tailed  and  to  basically  dividing  continental  Eu¬ 
rope  into  Western  (Frankish)  and  Central- 
Eastern  (Germanic)  realms.  Conflicts  between 
the  Frankish  and  Germanic  descendants  of 
Charlemagne,  interrupted  by  brief  periods  of 
peace,  have  been  ongoing  since  the  10th  century 
and  have  been  central  to  every  major  European 
war  since  the  17th  century. 

In  the  best  of  times,  the  two  sides  managed  an 
elementary  balance  of  power  that  divided  Eu¬ 
rope  into  spheres  of  influence — French  and 
Germanic — allowing  for  varying  periods  of 
peace.  Hallmarks  were  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
( 1648)  and  the  Concert  of  Europe  (1815),  both 
of  which  ushered  in  more  than  40  years  of 
,  pe£fbe.  In  the  worst  of  times,  one  side  or  the  oth- 
er  disrupted  the  balance  of  power  and  precipi¬ 
tated  warfare  through  its  efforts  to  expand  its 
power  and/or  extend  its  own  hegemony  over 
the  Continent. 

This  rivalry  and  its  frequent  disruption  of  the 
European,  balance  of  power  contributed  directly 
to  108  years  of  major  power  warfare  from  1633 
to  1945  (roughly,  one  year  of  war  for  every  two 
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European-based  US  units,  because  of  their  modem  equipment  and  high  level 
of  training,  became  primary  sources  of  men  and  equipment  to  build  up  the  required 
US  forces  in  SWA.  To  this  end,  more  than  half  of  the  US  ground  forces  stationed  in 
Europe,  with  the  most  modem  equipment  in  the  US  military  inventory,  deployed 
from  Central  Europe  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


years  ot  peace).  In  1633,  France,  with  aspirations 
to  increase  its  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  ( Austria )  and  fearing  a  Swedish- 
Austnan  agreement  to  end  the  then  1 5-year- 
old  conflict,  waded  into  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in 
midstream  and  caused  it  to  continue  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  1 5  years.  From  1688  to  1748,  a  continuing 
series  ot  dynastic  wars,  pitting  French  and  Aus¬ 
trian  alliances  against  one  another,  resulted  from 
French  efforts  to  extend  control  into  Central 
Europe  at  the  expense  ot  Austria. 

In  1757,  Prussian  aspirations  to  great  power 
status  precipitated  the  Seven  Years'  War  when 
France  and  Austria,  both  fearful  of  a  reunified 
German  kingdom,  set  aside  old  enmities  and  al¬ 
lied  themselves  against  Prussia.  In  1 792,  Austria 
and  Prussia  mounted  an  anti-France  military'  al¬ 
liance  to  stifle  the  French  Revolution.  In  1799, 
Napoleon,  with  visions  ot  uniting  continental 
Europe  under  the  banner  of  republican  France, 
changed  the  direction  ot  the  wars  ot  the  French 
Revolution  from  defending  France  to  conquer¬ 
ing  all  ot  Europe.  In  1870  and  1914,  Germany 
invaded  France  as  “preemptive  measures";  the 
former  to  remove  French  opposition  to  German 


unification  and  the  latter  to  preempt  an  antici¬ 
pated  French  invasion  of  Germany.  Adolf  Hit¬ 
ler’s  invasion  ot  France  in  May  1 940  followed  but 
reversed  the  direction  ot  Napoleon's  earlier  vi¬ 
sion  to  "unite"  Europe  under  the  hegemony  ot  a 
single  people. 

While  the  children  ot  Charlemagne  have 
been  the  primary  belligerents  in  the  European 
wars  of  the  past  400  vears,  they  have  not  lacked 
tor  allies.  Indeed,  on  a  second  level,  modem  Eu¬ 
ropean  history  has  been  shaped  bv  the  efforts  ot 
peripheral  powers — England,  Sweden,  Russia 
and  Turkey — to  contain  or  exploit  ev  ents  in 
continental  Europe.  Since  the  late  1 7th  century, 
England  and  Russia  have  been  the  principal  pe- 
npheral  powers.  England’s  role  was  principally 
oneof  containment;  that  is,  applying  diplomatic 
influence  backed  bv  military  force  against  the  at¬ 
tainment  ot  continental  hegemony  bv  a  single 
power. 

In  playing  this  role.  England  involved  itself  as 
pan  ot  many  alliances  formed  to  preserve  exist¬ 
ing  balances  ot  power.  In  the  18th  and  19thcen- 
tunes,  it  was  aligned  generally  against  French  ex¬ 
pansionism  (the  Warot  the  League  ot  Augsburg. 
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the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars  and  the  diplomatic  restructuring  cf 
Europe  via  the  Concert  of  Europe).  But  England 

The  course  of modem  European 
history  has  also  been  influenced  by... 
repressed  nationalities  and  minor  powers 
aspiring  to  gain  independence  from, 
or  parity  with ,  the  great  powers. 

The  primary  arena  for  playing  out  these 
aspirations  was  Eastern  Europe,  an 
ethnically  diverse  (Slavic,  Germanic, 
Magyaran&Turidc)  region  of. . . 
frequently  contested  borders. 


aligned  itself  with  France  when  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  balance  of  power  (the  War  of  Spanish 
Succession  and  the  Seven  Years’  War).  Since 
the  1850s,  England’s  role  has  been  primarily  con¬ 
taining,  in  alliance  with  France,  the  expansion¬ 
ism  of  Germany  (1871-1945)  and  of  Russian- 
Soviet  interests  (1850s  and  1945-1990). 

Russia  played  a  comparable  role  in  die  East, 
joining  alliances  to  contain  Prussia  (the  Seven 
Years’  War),  France  (the  Napoleonic  Wars)  and 
Germany  (World  Wars  I  and  II).  It  also  played 
an  exploitative  role  by  seizing  control  of  areas 
of  Eastern  Europe  during  the  decline  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Ottoman  (Turkish) 
Empires  (1870-1918)  and  again  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  II. 

The  course  of  modem  European  history  has 
also  been  influenced  by  events  on  a  third  level; 
that  is,  repressed  nationalities  and  minor  powers 
aspiring  to  gain  independence  from,  or  parity 
with,  the  great  powers.  The  primary  arena  for 
playing  out  these  aspirations  was  Eastern  Europe,  - 
an  ethnically  diverse  (Slavic,  Germanic,  Magyar  ' 
and  Turkic)  region  of  constantly  shifting  and  fre¬ 
quently  contested  borders.  Divided  into  more 
than  20  independent  and  constantly  warring 
kingdoms  for  800  to  1 ,000  years,  the  region  came 
under  the  dominance  of  Austria,  Turkey  and 
Russia  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  was  the  focus 
for  conflict  and  tension  among  these  three  em¬ 


pires  from  the  16th  to  the  early  20th  centuries. 

Foreign  domination  and  repression  failed  to 
stifle  nationalism,  the  craving  for  independence 
or  ancient  antagonisms.  While  chafing  against 
their  great-power  overlords,  the  various  nation¬ 
alities  were  as  likely  to  fi^ht  among  one  another 
as  they  were  to  revolt  against  the  powers  repress¬ 
ing  them.  The  result  was  a  region  characterized 
by  constant  instability,  frequently  drifting  al¬ 
liances,  and  ongoing  tensions  that  periodically 
drew  the  major  contesting  powers  into  conflict 
and  continuously  kept  them  on  the  brink  of  war. 
Instability  and  tensions  intensified  through  the 
19th  century  as  the  Ottoman  Empire^  decline 
and  the  Austrian  Empire’s  weakening  encour¬ 
aged  increased  assertiveness  among  nationalities 
and  created  a  power  vacuum  that  encouraged 
Russian  influence  to  expand  in  the  region. 

The  aspirations  of  repressed  nationalities  in 
Eastern  Europe  contributed  direcdy  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  1618  and  were 
^primary  factor  in  the  virtually  continuous  war¬ 
fare  between  the  Austrian  and  Ottoman  empires 
of  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  Nationalist 
unrest  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
generated  constant  turmoil  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Nationalist  uprisings  in  1848  rocked  both  the 
Austrian  and  Ottoman  empires,  contributing 
signifkandy  to  their  subsequent  decline.  They 
nearly  precipitated  war  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  attracted  Russian  expansionism 
into  the  region  that  led  to  the  Crimean  War 
(1853-1856).  This  war  arrayed  a  British- 
French-Austrian  Alliance  against  Russia. 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century,  wan¬ 
ing  Ottoman  and  Austrian  influence  in  the  re¬ 
gion  allowed  some  nationalities  to  achieve 
independence  and  opened  the  way  for  a  resur¬ 
gence^  of  ancient  ethnic  animosiries.  In  this 
context,  virtually  continuous  Balkan  warfare 
ensued  which  culminated  in  the  Balkan  Wars 
of  1912-1913.  In  1914,  in  the  most  famous  ex¬ 
pression  of  repressed  nationalism,  a  Serbian  na¬ 
tionalist  assassinated  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 
Because  of  the  complexity  and  secrecy  of  extant 
treaties  and  diplomatic  agreements,  this  action 
precipitated  World  War  I. 
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While  the  children  of  Charlemagne  have. been  the  primary  belligerents 
in  the  European  wars  of  the  past  400  years,  they  have  not  lacked  for  allies.  Indeed, 
on  a  second  level,  modem  European  history  has  been  shaped  by  the  efforts  of 
peripheral  powers — England,  Sweden,  Russia  and  Turkey— -to  contain  or  exploit 
events  in  continental  Europe.  Since  the  late  17th  century,  England  and  Russia 
have  been  the  principal  peripheral  powers. 


The  interplay  among  Franco-Germanic  ri¬ 
valry,  peripheral  power  intervention  in  conti¬ 
nental  affairs  and  nationalist  aspirations  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe,  which  together  made  Europe  a 
seedbed  for  conflict  for  400  years,  were  altered  by 
political  and  military  decisions  made  in  the  wake 
of  World  War  II.  The  alteration  occurred  be¬ 
cause  two  peripheral  powers,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  divided  Europe  into  sepa¬ 
rate  spheres  of  influence  and  imposed  security 
structures  in  their  respective  spheres  by  station¬ 
ing  major  military  forces  there  and  forming  ma¬ 
jor  military  alliances. 

Although  the  two  powers  were  antagonistic  to 
one  another  and,  several  times,  went  to  the  brink 
of  war  and  though  they  each  took  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  to  restructuring  within  their 
spheres  of  influence,  they  forged  a  balance  of 


power  that  deterred  a  major-power  conflict  in 
Europe  for  the  longest  period  since  the  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury.  Together,  the  separate  security  structures 
reduced  the  potential  for  conflicts  bv  suppressing 
,md  stifling  the  expression  of  historical  enmities 
and  by  forcing  traditional  enemies  to  evolve 
mechanisms  for  resolving  differences  peacefully 
and  to  learn  to  share  rather  than  compete  for 
power  resources. 

Since  1945,  the  United  States  has  plaved  Eng¬ 
land’s  traditional  peripheral  power  role  and  has 
striven  to  keep  Europe  conflict  free  through  a 
combination  of  economic,  political  and  military 
influence.  While  the  US  role  has  been  similar, 
in  the  main,  to  England’s  traditional  role — 
namely,  preserving  the  balance  of  power  by  con¬ 
taining  expansionism — it  has  been  unique  in 
European  history.  It  entailed  direct,  continuing 
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involvement  in  continental  economic  and 
political  affairs  and  long-term  stationing  of  ex¬ 
ternal  military  forces  in -Europe.  Through  the 
former,  the  United  States  ensured  the  economic 
revitalization  and  political  stabilization  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Through  the  latter,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  NATO 'Alliance,  the  United 


DbvctSoviet  involvement  in 
Eastern  Europe  precluded  a  resurgence 
ofFrussianism  and  its  attendant 
asplratbn  jor  expanding  into  the  East 
political  integrity  (tf 
nrtinmpemKmbe)  of  countries  formed 
by  (he  Treaty  of  .Versailles.  Soviet  control 
stifled  nationalist  uprisings  in  the 
Idstericdflpincentdary  Balkans. 


States  forged  a  security  structure  for  Western 
Europe  that  both  deterred  aggression  and/or 
expansion  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  and  precluded  renewed  conflict  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany. 

This  US-engineered  security  structure  has 
allowed  the  Western  European  community  of 
nations  to  evolve  mechanisms  for  economic 
and  political  cooperation  and  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion  without  war.  With  France  and  Germany 
freed  from  mutual  suspicion  and  England  freed 
from  the  need  to  play  its  historical  role  as  arbi¬ 
ter  of  continental  conflicts,  the  major  Western 
European  powers  have  directed  their  economies 
toward  meeting  domestic  rather  than  defense 
priorities.  The  resulting  prosperity  has  been  the 
most  important  stabilizing  factor  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  most  effective  agent  against 
revolution,  anarchy  and  antidemocratic  ideolo¬ 
gies.  "vdeed,  it  could  be  argued  that,  in  the  ab- . 
sence  of  this  US-orchestrated  security  struc¬ 
ture,  Western  European  nations  would  not 
have  achieved  economic  success  and  a  Com¬ 
mon  Market,  let  alone  be  poised  on  the  brink  of 
European  integration. 

The  US  presence  in  Western  Europe  has  been 
only  half  of  the  European  equation.  The  other 


half  has  been  the  security  structure  imposed  on 
Eastern  Europe  by  the  Soviet  military  presence 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  Alliance.  Though  we  may 
not  approve  of  the  methods  used  or  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  employed,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in 
terms  of  conflict  prevention  (although  certainly 
-not  in  terms  of  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments),  the  Soviet  presence  did  for  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  what  the  US  presence  did  for  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Direct  Soviet  involvement  in  Eastern 
Europe  precluded  a  resurgence  of  Prussianism 
and  its  attendant  aspiration  for  expanding  into 
the  East  and  guaranteed  the  political  integrity  (if 
not  independence)  of  countries  formed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Soviet  control  stifled  na¬ 
tionalist  uprisings  in  the  historically  incendiary 
Balkans  and  prohibited  historical  ethnic  antago¬ 
nisms  from  erupting  into  national  conflict. 

The  significance  of  die  Soviet  presence  in 
Eastern  Europe  was  evident  in  the  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence  it  had  on  a  country  outside  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  Yugoslavia  An  artificial  nation  with  no 
-historical  precedents,  Yugoslavia  was  formed  by 
die  Treaty  of  Versailles  through  amalgamation  of 
seven  traditionally  antagonistic  nationalities. 
The  fact  that  this  entity  survived  and  that  its  na¬ 
tionalities  managed  to  live  in  peace  with  one 
another  was,  in  no  small  part,  due  to  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  stationed  across  their  bor¬ 
ders.  In  effect,  Yugoslavians  of  every  ethnicity 
had  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  internal  unity 
or  risk  being  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Current  and  Future  Challenges 

Lost  in  the  peace  dividends  and  end-of- 
history  discussions  are  two  uncertainties.  First, 
it  is  uncertain  that  the  forces  that  made  Europe 
a  seedbed  of  conflict  for  four  centuries  have  been 
eliminated  and  not  simply  repressed  by  the 
-jWeight  of  the  Soviet  and  US-imposed  security 
structures.  Second,  given  the  historical  trends 
discussed,  it  is  uncertain  that  withdrawing  US 
forces  from  Europe  will  permit  continued  peace 
and  stability.  Thus,  the  fundamental  question 
may  not  be  whether  we  can  afford,  or  want  to 
maintain  a  military  presence  in  Europe  but,  rath¬ 
er,  whether  we  can  afford  not  to. 
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Two  peripheral  powers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  divided 
Europe  into  separate  spheres  of  influence  and  imposed  security  structures  in  their 
respective  spheres  by  stationing  major  military  forces  there  and  forming  major  military 
alliances.  Although  the  two  powers  were  antagonistic  to  one  another  and,  several 
times,  went  to  the  brink  of  war . . .  they  forged  a  balance  of  power  that  deterred  a 
major-power  conflict  in  Europe  for  the  longest  period  since  the  16th  century. 


Our  response  to  this  question  may  be  crucial 
to  the  future  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States,  tor  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  faced 
these  uncertainties.  In  1919,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  “war  to  end  all  wars,"  we  saw  no  further  need 
tor  US  involvement  in  Europe  and  rapidly  re¬ 
moved  all  US  rnxips  from  Europe.  In  the  wake 
i  it  World  War  II,  we  again  faced  these  uncertain¬ 
ties.  Though  we  invok  ed  ourselves  in  Europe’s 
economic  and  political  recovery,  we  intended  to 
withdraw  all  US  forces  in  about  five  years  and 
rapidly  reduced  our  military  forces  from  3  million 
in  1945  to  80,000  in  1948.  Two  years  later,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  deterioration  of  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  embarked  on  a  renewed  build¬ 
up.  raising  our  rrmp  strength  to  250,000  in  1^52. 

A  continued  strong  US  military  presence  in 
Europe  is  as  essential  to  ensunng  peace  in  the 
post-Cold  War  as  it  was  to  deterring  war  during 
the  Cold  War.  The  end  ot  the  Cold  War  in  Eu¬ 


rope  has  disrupted  the  balance  of  power  and 
created  a  power  vacuum  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
has  bestowed  a  political  setting  that  is  rusk-tilled, 
uncertain,  and  nfe  with  the  potential  tor  civil 
disorders  and  ethnonationalistic  conflicts.  In 
the  West,  German  reunification  aggravates  bal¬ 
ance  ot  power  uncertainties.  It  portends  a  rebirth 
ot  Gen  nan  nationalism  with  its  potential  tor  dis¬ 
rupting  momentum  toward  European  integra¬ 
tion.  It  may  revive  ancient  Franco-German  sus¬ 
picions,  as  well  as  raising  tears  ot  German  eastern 
expansionism  into  the  vacuum  created  by  die 
Soviet  departure  from  Bistem  Europe. 

In  the  Bust,  the  severe  economic  problems  and 
nationalist  aspirations  that  undermined  the 
communist  governments  in  Bistem  Europe  en¬ 
dure  and  continue  to  plague  democratic  govern¬ 
ments.  The  collapse  ot  the  communist  political 
order  and  the  withdrawal  ot  Soviet  military  in¬ 
fluence  m  the  region  eliminated  the  security 
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World  peace  and  world  economic  stability  are  today  linked  to  political  stability 
in  SWA  and  to  unimpeded  distribution  of  the  region's  oil  resources.  Since  August 
1990,  the  United  States  has  assumed,  with  the  agreement  of  the  United  Nations,  a 
major  role  in  guaranteeing  stability  in  the  region. ...  To  fulfill  this  mission  effectively, 
the  United  States  must  be  able  to  deploy  forces  to  the  region  rapidly. 


-trticture  that  previously  prevented  aonaiiik 
di'con'.ent,  traditional  ethnic  rivalries  and  na¬ 
tionalistic  enmities  from  erupt  in*;  and  general - 
'a  ider  conflicts. 

Mike  the  collapse  ot  the  S  >viet  Hoc.  the  pros- 
;  c\  t>  tor  disorder  and  conflict  nave  -teadilv 
.:u  reused.  'i  ueoslav  la  teeter'  on  the  brink  ot 
national  disintegration  and  open  conflict 
in; one  the  maior  nationalities,  V  ':echi"lovakta 
ampules  to  make  pennanenr  it'  new  miiltiparrv 
!em* x  r.itic  'vsrem  while  rev  ived  "lovuk  nation- 
ili'in  md  anriparhv  toward  L  :echs  threaten 
s  rh  the  endurance  «'t  'he  new  political  system 
.m!  t t'e  inreeritv  ot  the  union  it'eit.  Romania 
t  it  e'  the  sime  ethnic  Hungarian  disc*  *ntent  that 
keved  the  country’'  anricommuni't  revolution 
md  that  threatens  the  precarious  'tahilirv  ot  the 
:t tie «mmunisr  government.  !n  Poland,  the 
Jem*  s  rat  it  N  llidanrv  government  face'  grow  ing 
niii'li*  .li'contenr  after  failing  for  more  than  i 
.'■ar  ’  resolve  the  economic  problem'  that  tin 
ienruned  the  ci'mmnni'r  government 

■■  'u  ■ ;  e  iM'tcTt-  ; vra ■  t'.erv.  *l.e  "•  -v  u  *  mm:  in. 
■lire  it  ! i.i'  weakened  'iiKtantiailv  hut  ha'  not 
h'.ipt'eared  hor  nearly  i veur.  the  soi  let  l  nion 
h.i'  teetered  o.n  the  brink  ot  economic  collapse 
:  dp*  lit:,  a! .  Ii'inteum  ition  Roc  ent  event',  epi' 


omi:ed  r\  S -v  let  military  actions  u  'title  indc- 
ix'ndence  :n*  ements  in  the  Batik  republics,  in 
dicate  riie  potential  tor  restoring  hard-line, 
nulitari't :c  ieader'hip  a  reaction.in.  move 
menu  that  could  lead  to  renewed  Swicr  interest 
;n  Listen!  Lirope. 

Tins  uncertain.  ;x>tenti.illv  un'tar.e.  .pci 
r* 'P.ment  demands  a  security  'true rare  that  vv 
guarunree  'tahihtv  while  humpean'  c  'p.tinue 
working  toward  integration.  the  economic  re- 
co-nstnietii  >n  ot  h.i'tern  loir*  'jx*  md  die  cot'.s* *li- 
datii'n  < *t  deni,  *cr  icv  in  Li'tem  bare  *{x-  "pec  :t; - 
c.illv.  'tahlitv  i'  needed  e  h.iiropeuu'  tois  c*n 
creatme  Hrumc’vork  •  t  •.  n.i.itm.i;  p<-  m  'It  >»  h  e 
eluded  tliem  r  >r  -KV  vear'.  In  th.e  .  urre  nt  env ; 
r. >nment.  tire- , *nlv  t< 'tea-  c  anuH.e  ■  >r  ma intain me 
'iich  a  'ecuritv  'tnicture  nor  only  m  We'tem 
Lirope  but  also  in  hi'tc-m  htirojv  '  'lie  l  " 
mrhrarv  t.  Tee  that  atic Iv.  the  N  -VI  v '  Alliance. 
Hint  ;.  <rce.  wludi  v  arrred  out  ■  w  i:  -  le'e  reiii  e 
mi"ion  'o  effect  ;v e:\  'urine  the  i  .  A  ir.  •' 
ils*>  the  on!\  omiiil:  hilw  irk  agum't  i  rc  'urgent 

In  'he  p.i't  veat.  m  idditK’nai  ii'ti::.  m  -n  tor 
i 'trope  i  "  military  presence m  i  '.uo[H  *:  >'.tr> 

m  World  jXMce  and  world  economic  'tahluv 
ire'-'i.i\  linked  to tx 'lineal  't.ahlrv  ;p  "\\  \  md 
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to  unimpeded  distribution  of  trie  region’s  oil  re¬ 
sources.  Since  August  1990,  the  United  States 
has  assumed,  with  die  agreement  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  major  role  in  guaranteeing  stability  in 
the  region.  In  carrying  out  this  role,  and  in  as¬ 
suming  die  primary  military  burden,  the  United 
States  protects  not  only  its  own  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  but  the  Europeans’  as  well. 

To  fulfill  this  mission  effectively,  trie  United 
States  must  be  able  to  deploy  forces  to  the  region 
rapidly.  Political,  religious  and  cultural  sensitivi¬ 
ties  preclude  permanently  stationing  sizable  US 
military  forces  in  trie  region.  Stationing  these 
forces  in  trie  United  States  would  impede  timely 
deployment  Europe,  as  the  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  operations  proved,  provides  an  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  staging  SWA  contingency  operations. 
Thus,  a  strong  US  military  force  stationed  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  support  NATO  in  maintaining  a 
war-deterrence  security  structure  in  Europe  and 
support  out-of-sector  contingency  operations. 

Mutual  Benefits 

The  United  States  is  inexorably  tied  to 
Europe — economically,  socially,  culturally  and 
to  a  significant  degree,  politically.  While  our  na¬ 
tion  has  benefitted  immeasurably  from  the  man¬ 
ifold  contributions  of  immigrants  from  many 
cultures,  trie  foundations  of  our  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  legal  institutions  are  European.  We 
share  with  Europeans  common  languages,  cul¬ 
tural  norms  and  value  systems. 

This  commonality  provides  a  framework 
within  which  mutual  advantage  can  be  obtained 
from  the  United  States  and  the  European  na¬ 
tions  each  producing  and  contributing,  as  Adam 
Smith  said,  in  its  area  of  comparative  advantage. 
In  this  regard,  continued  US  military  presence  in 
Europe  will  be  mutually  advantageous — eco¬ 
nomically,  politically  and  militarily.  US  invest- ' 
ment  in  die  form  of  continued  military  presence 
in  Europe  will  contribute  to  economic  stability 
and  growth  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  near  term,  our  investment  will  enable 
the  prosperous  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  in¬ 
vest  in  economically  revitalizing  and  restructur¬ 
ing  Eastern  Europe,  a  revitalization  that  is  crucial 


The  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  Europe 


has  disrupted  the  balance  of  power  and 
created  a  power  vacuum  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  has  bestowed  a  political 
setting  that  is  risk-filled,  uncertain,  and 
rife  with  the  potential  for  civil  disorders 
and ethnonatiortalistic conflicts.  Indie 
West,  German  reunification  aggravates 
balance  of  power  uncertainties. 


in  attaining  political  stability  in  that  region.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  allow  the  Common  Market 
nations  to  focus  on  promoting  economic  growth 
in  those  Common  Market  countries  with  mar¬ 
ginal  economies  and  long  histories  of  internal 
political  turmoil  (such  as  Spain,  Greece  and  Ire¬ 
land).  In  the  absence  of  a  US  military  presence, 
the  Western  European  nations  would  be  forced 
to  divert  substantial  monetary  resources  toward 
military  expenditures. 

Clearly,  a  US  investment  of  military  force  in 
Western  Europe  to  enhance  Eastern  European 
development  would  be  unacceptable  without  a 
commensurate  return.  The  United  States  would 
derive  substantial  dividends  from  its  investment 
in  European  economic  growth  by  enhancing  ex- 
isting  and  opening  new  markets  for  its  own  goods 
?nd  services.  In  the  short  run,  US  interests  would 
gain  opportunities  to  sell  to  nations  investing  in 
European  economic  expansion,  and/or  the 
United  States  could  itself  participate  in  these  in¬ 
vestments.  In  the  long  run,  a  healthy  European 
economy  would  provide  the  United  States 
expanded  markets  within  which  to  compete. 
Conversely,  economic  stagnation  or  decline  in 
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Eurcpe,  net  Poly  swwdd  limit  matket  expansion 
but  also  would  reduce  existing  markets. 

Continued  US  military  presence  in  Europe 
also  would  contribute  to  European  political  sta¬ 
bility  by  discouraging  the  rise  of  new  belligerents 
and  the  resurfacing  of  ancient  sources  of  antago¬ 
nisms.  It  would  abet  the  process  of  European  in¬ 
tegration  by  providing  a  mechanism  for  ensuring 
that  traditional  antagonisms  do  not  lead  to  con¬ 
flict  and  by  reducing  the  potential  negative  im¬ 
pacts  of  German  reunification.  As  in  the  past  45 
years,  the  US-anchored  security  structure  would 
preclude  ancient  Franco-German  antagonisms 
resurfacing,  help  allay  concerns  about  a  reunified 
Germany  and  encourage  continued  Franco- 
German  cooperation  in  attaining  mutually 
beneficial  goals.  In  addition,  such  a  security 
structure  could  discourage  renewed  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  interest  in  Eastern  Europe,  reduce  Eastern 
European  concerns  about  German  unification 
and  provide  military  security  in  Eastern  Europe 
should  renewed  hostilities  among  traditionally 
antagonistic  nationalities  threaten  European 
stability. 

In  short,  a  US  military  presence  would  ensure 
the  United  States  a  key  role  in  influencing  the  r 
political  and  diplomatic  developments  that  will  - 
determine  Europe’s  future  stability.  It  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  capability  for  rapid  military  response  to 
disorders  that  threaten  to  disrupt  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  Eastern  Europe.  Finally,  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  “check”  against  the  rekindling  of  tradi¬ 
tional  intra-European  antagonisms,  including 
the  historical  tendency  of  the  Soviet  “Bear”  to 


reawaken  to  the  scent  of  opportunities  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Militarily,  there  are  two  important  mutual  ad¬ 
vantages  to  continued  US  military  presence  in 
Europe.  First,  within  the  framework  of  the 
NATO  Alliance,  it  ensures  against  die  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  future  Soviet  role.  The  USSR  is  still 
a  major  military  power  with  tactical,  theater  and 
strategic  nuclear  systems.  The  euphoria  that  ac¬ 
companied  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  rise  to  power 
may  be  short-lived  if  he  is  unable  to  keep  the 
reins  of  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So¬ 
viet  military  remains  a  highly  regarded  institu¬ 
tion  within  theSoviet  Union.  It  retains  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  hold  nations  hostage  to  coercion  and 
military  threats,  and  this  capability  should  not  be 
quickly  discounted  within  the  European  con¬ 
text. 

Additionally,  and  also  important,  NATO  is  a 
pillar  of  the  US  security  posture  and  should  re¬ 
main  such.  Within  die  coalition  of  member  na¬ 
tions,  it  provides  a  forum  for  military  expression 
and,  to  a  degree,  for  political  expression  as  well 
Admittedly,  US  military  strategy  is  edging  from 
a  “forward-deployed”  strategy  to  a  “forward- 
presence”  strategy,  and  the  premise  that  US 
forces  will  continue  to  get  smaller  over  die  next 
5  to  10  years  grows  more  probable.  As  a  global 
power  with  global  interests,  however,  the  United 
States  needs  representation  on  such  councils, 
and  die  price  of  membership  includes  military 
forces  in  its  defense  arrangements. 

Second,  the  United  States  and  Europe  share 
a  common  interest  in,  and  critical  requirement 
for,  unimpeded  access  to  energy  resources,  the 
most  important  source  and  largest  concentration 
ofwhichisinSWA.  In  the  past  year,  the  United 
States  has  emerged  as  the  world’s  guarantor  of 
unimpeded  access  to,  and  equitable  distribution 
oF,  these  resources,  and  die  European  Commu¬ 
nity  of  nations  has  endorsed  this  role.  US  forces 
stationed  in  Europe  provide  an  ideal  platform  for 
operations  to  support  this  consensually  validated 
mission. 

Geography  and  politics  are  the  two  clear  ad¬ 
vantages  in  launching  contingency  operations 
to  the  Middle  East  or  North  Africa  from  Europe. 
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Europe  is  closer  to  both  areas  than  die  United 
States,  and  Europe  has  9  proven  transportation 
infrastructure  to  move  either  forces  in  being  or 
attendant  supplies  and  equipment  quickly  to 
ports  for  shipment.  Politically  and  geographical' 
ly,  access  to  European,  facilities  is  critical  to 
launching  any  rapid  contingency  operation  to 
either  the  Middle  East  or  North  Africa.  Fore' 
most  in  rapidly  deploying  personnel  to  these 
areas  is  access  to  airports  or  bases  for  en-route  re¬ 
fueling  and  maintenance.  While  aerial  refueling 
is  pcssible,  US  dependence  on  civilian  aircraft 
for  significant  personnel  movements  requires  aC' 
cess  to  exi-rouct  facilities,  and  Europe  lies  astride 
most  usable  air  routes. 

The  forward  stationing  of  US  military  forces 
in  Europe  for  these  contingencies  also  reinforces 
an  already  strong  political  link  between  Euro¬ 
pean  and  US  interests.  Logistic  support  to  US 
deploying  forces  makes  a  statement  of  European 
interests  and  commitment,  while  forward  basing 
in  Europe  of  US  contingency  forces  serves  as  a 
potential  deterrent  to  mischief  by  others. 

For  the  past  45  years,  there  has  been  peace,  po¬ 
litical  stability,  economic  growth  and  significant 
prosperity  in  Western  Europe.  This  success  has 
been  the  single  most  effective  weapon  against 
communism  and  other  antidemocratic  ideolo¬ 
gies.  It  can  also  be  claimed  that  this  success  was, 
in  large  measure,  responsible  for  the  dramatic 
and  significant  political  and  social  changes  oc¬ 
curring  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  the  major 
role  it  played  as  a  peripheral  power  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  this  victory  in  Central  Europe.  A  carefully 


developed  and  well-executed  security  structure, 
backed  with  a  US  military  force  presence  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  largely  responsible  for  preserving  the  ex¬ 
isting  balance  of  power  and  containing  Soviet 
expansionism. 

Europe  is  poised  on  the  brink  of  European  in¬ 
tegration  and  continued  peace,  but  it  is  not  there 
yet.  The  historical  seeds  of  conflict  may  remain, 
waiting  to  germinate.  The  contributions  of  a  pe¬ 
ripheral  power  to  preserve  what  has  been  earned 
is  still  needed.  England  can  no  longer  play  this 
role;  it  is  no  longer  peripheral  but  at  theheaitcf 
the  European  Community.  Other  nations,  such 
as  Japan,  may  have  the  eoonooifcpa«#MNR' 
clination  to  perform  this  function,  but  they  have 
not  been  “accepted.”  Only  the  United  States 
has  the  military  power;  economic  capability  and 
political  ties  to  carry  out  this  role. 

A  new  era  has  dawned,  and  it  is,  as  pundits  . 
would  say,  a  high-stakes  game.  The  cost  of  a  seat 
at  the  table  is  bigb,  and  the  winnings,  which 
^could  be  substantial,  are  not  guaranteed.  Should 
the  United  States  continue  to  play  in  die  game 
or  not?  We  chose  not  to  play  after  World  War 
I,  and  the  costs  were  very  high.  We  chose  to 
play  after  World  War  II  and  continued  to  ante 
155  in  spite  of  repeated  demands  that  we  get  out 
of  the  game.  The  payoffs  of  US  participation 
were  substantial — the  longest  period  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  peace  in  Europe  in  400  years,  the  highest 
level  of  economic  prosperity  and  sustained  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
World,  and  the  defeat  of  totalitarianism  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  A  new  hand  is  already  being  dealt 
Can  we  afford  not  to  buy  into  the  game?  MR 
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The  heady  optimism  in  Europe  of  early 1990 is  now  te< 
considerations  of  redefining  European  security  ret 
this  issue  now  appear  open  to  debate  and  considei 
role  of  NATO.  The  author  identifies  major  concerns ,  such  as  a  unified  Ger¬ 
many  and  a  reduced  US  presence,  and  discusses  the  military,  political  and 
economic  issues  that  are  on  die  European  agenda.  He  finds  that  NATO’s  role 
and  missions  will  certainly  change  and  that  several  European  nations  are 
interested  in  expanding  the  security  responsibilities  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munity,  Western  European  Union  and  other  existing  political  structures. 


DURING  the  last  18  months,  the  nature  of 
the  European  security  and  defense  system 
has  been  in  considerable  flux,  and  these  uncer¬ 
tainties  have  been  turther  exacerbated  by  the 
problems  in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Although 
Iraq  was  defeated  rapidly  and  the  crisis  is  moving 
toward  a  settlement,  there  will  be  changes  and, 
likely,  new  developments  in  the  structures  of  the 
European  security  and  defense  policies.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  will  examine  and  analyze  these  develop¬ 
ments  and  policies. 

While  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  shifts  in  Eastern  Europe, 
NATO  is  anxious  to  maintain  its  premier  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Atlantic  Community  security  frame¬ 
work  which  would  enable  the  United  States  to 


continue  its  influential  role  in  Europe.  Yet,  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  the  long-term  prospects  for 
NATO  are  unsure.  The  sharp  decline  in  threat 
perception  ot  a  Soviet  attack,  especially  on  the 
pan  of  the  West  Europeans  but  also  as  far  as  the 
Americans  are  concerned,  has  reduced  the  need 
for  defensive  action  by  NATO  forces  and  has  di¬ 
minished  Europe’s  military  dependency  on 
•  NATO  and  the  United  States. 

Another  reason  is  that  Soviet  opposition  to  a 
united  Germany’s  NATO  membership  was 
overcome  by  an  agreement  between  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  Soviet  President 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  and  acknowledgment  by 
US  Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  to  provide  assurance  to  the  Soviet  leader- 
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ship  that  the  security  needs  of  the  Soviet  people 
will  be  safeguarded.1  This  may  be  done  through 
a  series  of  nonaggression  pacts  between  individ¬ 
ual  East  European  states  and  NATO  since  the 
Warsaw  Pact  ceased  to  exist  on  31  March  1991. 2 

If  this  were  co  be  done,  NATO’s  function  as 
the  active  defender  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  would  be  even  less  justifiable. 
Consequendy,  NATO  forces  stationed  in  west¬ 
ern  Germany  may  be  viewed  as  increasingly  un¬ 
necessary  by  German  federal  and  Laender  au¬ 
thorities  and  be  asked  to  withdraw  eventually. 
This  view  coincides  with  cries  about  the  burden 
of  hosting  US  troops  heard  during  the  last  few 
years  by  Germans  who  were  anxious  to  see  sover¬ 
eignty  over  their  country  fully  restored.3 

There  have  been  suggestions  to  give  NATO 
new  missions  such  as  ensuring  and  supervising 
the  implementation  of  the  arms  control  treaties 
that  either  have  been  concluded  (such  as  the 
Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  agreements)  or 
may  be  in  the  process  of  concluding  (the  Strate¬ 
gic  Arms  Reduction  Talks).  Another  suggestion 
is  to  assign  NATO  economic  planning  activities. 
While  the  former  idea  may  be  feasible,  for 
NATO  to  move  into  the  economic  field  makes 
litde  sense  considering  the  existence  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De¬ 
velopment  and,  of  course,  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  (EC).  Perhaps  Strobe  Talbott  is  correct 
when  he  says: 

‘The  trouble  is,  NATO  is  broken,  at  least  con¬ 
ceptually.  Its  reason  for  being  was  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  launching  an  invasion 
through  West  Germany  to  the  English  Channel. 
With  that  danger  diminished  to  the  vanishing 
point,  NATO  is  already  undergoing  its  own  de¬ 
construction,  more  subtle,  dignified  and  gradual 
than  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  in  the  long  run 
just  as  relentless.”4 

However,  even  if  Talbott’s  scenario  should 
eventually  be  played  out,  this  may  take  consider¬ 
able  time.  The  long-term  impact  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  dispatching 
42  NATO  planes  to  Turkey  in  January  1991  rep¬ 
resents  the  alliance’s  first  military  involvement 
in  the  gulf  crisis  which  may  be  followed  by  other 


Soviet  opposition  to  a  united 
Germany’s  NATO  membership  was  over - 
come  by  an  agreement  ...to  provide 
assurance  to  the  Soviet  leadership  that 
the  security  needs  of  the  Soviet  people 
will  be  safeguarded.  ...[If]  done,  NATO’s 
function  as  the  active  defender  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  North  America  would 
_ be  even  less  justifiable.  _ 


NATO  activities.5  A  discussion  of  the  impact  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  on  European  develop¬ 
ments  will  follow  later  in  the  article,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  military  alliance’s  primary  cause 
for  existence  has  been  diminished. 

Alternatives  to  NATO 

A  possible  alternative  to  NATO,  which  has 
been  discussed  widely  in  the  United  States,  Eu- 
ropeand  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  as 
based  on  the  Final  Act  of  Helsinki  that  con¬ 
cluded  in  1975.  It  deals  with  security  and  coop¬ 
eration  in  Europe  and  includes  most  European 
states,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
However,  CSCE  does  not  have  the  structural 
framework  of  NATO  or  the  integrated  com¬ 
mand  structure  of  the  alliance.  Nevertheless, 
CSCE  has  been,  for  several  years,  the  basis  of 
confidence-building  measures  among  the  mem¬ 
ber  states.  In  1986,  it  provided  that  these  states 
notify  each  other  of  major  military  activities  in 
Europe  in  advance  and  subject  themselves  to  ob¬ 
servation.6 

A  summit  meeting  of  heads  of  government  of 
CSCE  members  was  held  in  Paris  on  1 9  Novem¬ 
ber 1990r  It  became  a  useful  vehicle  for  organiza¬ 
tional  plans  to  strengthen  CSCE  that  may  en¬ 
able  it  to  meet  its  expanding  responsibilities  for 
security.7  Annual  meetings  of  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  34  members  are  anticipated,  and  every 
two  years,  meetings  of  the  heads  of  state  or  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  held.  The  first  foreign  ministers’ 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Berlin  in  1991  and  the 
first  summit  meeting  in  Helsinki  in  1992.  A 
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secretariat  will  be  established  in  Prague  which  is 
likely  to  be  expanded rapkHy  if  new  missions  are 
assigned  to  CSCE 

Another,  organ  of  potentially  great  signify 
cance  for  CSCE5  task  performance  is  a  conflict 
prevention  center  lo  be  loe^ttd  in Vienna.  An 
office  to  collect  deotion  tl^  may  be  established 
in  Warsaw,  and  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  set' 
ting  up  a  be  called 

the  Assembly  offami^l^fi^whethei,  with  all 
of  these  institutional  improvements,  CSCE 
could  become  a  viable  alternative  to  NATO  in 

interest*  tfcu.  leaflets  id  the  in- 


Possibh  mhmnati m[s]  to  NATO: 

The  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  as  based 
on  die  Final  Act  of  Helsinki  that  con¬ 
cluded  in  1975.  It  deals  with  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe  and  includes 
most  European  states,  as  well  as  die 
United  States  and  Canada.  However, 
CSCE  does  not  have  the  structural 
framework  e&NATQ  or  the  integrated 
command  itructunpf  tbnoBkmce. 

The  wdSm^anpoawVnibn  (WEU) 
that  oririnated  fiom  the  Brussels  Treaty 
in  1948'wasmtkByacdre  indie  1950s 
and  entered  a  period  cf  inactivity  from 
1973  to  1985.  ...The  WEU,  which  has 
a  modest  institutional  framework,  has 
been  dealing  with  defense  matters  on  a 
limited  basis  for  some  time  but  would 
require  a  major  expansion  of  operational 
and  administrative  missions. 

[Another]  ...is  using  die  EC  to 
build  its  own  security  and  defense  policy, 
perhaps  side  by  side  with  a  common  EC 
foreign  policy.  Such  developments 
would  follow  die  prospective  economic 
and  monetary  union  in  die  EC  and 
would  add  the  necessary  military  muscle 
for  an  evolving  political  union. 


formed  public  in  the  participating  countries. 

Another  alternative  to  NATO  is  the  Western 
European  Union  (WEU)  that  originated  from 
the  Brussels  Treaty  in  1948,  was  mildly  active  in 
the  1950s  and  entered  a  period  of  inactivity  from 
1973  to  1985  when  the  members  decided  to 
reactivate  the  union.  It  contains,  at  present, 
nine  members — Great  Britain,  France,  die  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  die  Benelux 
countries  and,  more  recently,  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  Norway  and  Turkey  have  also  applied  for 
membership.  The  WEU,  which  has  a  modest  in- 
sdtutional  framework,  has  been  dealing  with 
fense  matters  on  a  limited  basis  for  some  timfltht 
would  require  a  major  expansion  of  operational 
and  administrative  missions  to  become  the  for¬ 
mulate*  and  implementor  of  European  security 
and  defense  policies. 

There  are  indications  that  die  WEU’s  leader¬ 
ship  (whose  current  secretary-general  is  Willem 
van  Eckelen,  a  former  member  of  the  Dutch  for¬ 
eign  service),  as  well  as  its  upper-level  bureauc¬ 
racy,  is  very  interested  in  playing  a  much  more 
significant  role  in  the  European  security  system. 
These  objectives  are  encouraged  by  some  of  the 
member  states  of  die  EC,  especially  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Germany.  In  this  connection,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  members  of  the  WEU  are 
also  members  of  both  NATO  and  the  EC  This 


may  be  an  important  advantage  in  attempting  to 
upgrade  the  WEU’s  operational  and  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities. 

A  third,  potentially  powerful  alternative  to 
NATO,  being  discussed  with  increasing  interest, 
is  using  the  EC  to  build  its  own  security  and  de¬ 
fense  policy,  perhaps  side  by  side  with  a  common 
EC  foreign  policy.  Such  developments  would 
follow  the  prospective  economic  and  monetary 


upiorfTn  die  EC  and  would  add  the  necessary 


I. 


military  muscle  for  an  evolving  political  union.9 


The  Single  European  Act 

The  Single  European  Act  (SEA)  offers  an  ini¬ 
tial  legal  basis  for  establishing  security  and  de¬ 
fense  policy-making  institutions  which  could 
eventually  lead  to  creating  a  joint  command  of 
the  member  states’  military  establishments.  The 
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Security  relations  witkFrance  have  always  had  the  highest  priority 
for  West  German  governments  beginning  with  the  Franco-German  Friendship 
Treaty  signed  by  General  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  in 
1963.  This  emphasis  was  reflected  again  by  a  very  recent  statement  by  Kohl . . . 
when  he  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  the  “ German-French  pillar” 
of  (ha  Federal  Republic’s  security. 


key  article  of  the  SEA  is  Article  30,  Section  6, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  consider 
that  closer  cooperation  on  questions  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Security  would  contribute  in  an  essential 
way  to  the  development  cf  a  European  identity 
in  external  policy  matters.  They  are  ready  to 
coordinate  their  positions  more  closely  on  the 
political  and  economic  aspects  of  security. 

“(b)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  technological  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  necessary  for  their  security.  They 
shall  work  to  that  end  both  at  the  national  and, 
where  appropriate,  within  the  framework  of  the 
competent  institutions  and  bodies. 

“(c)  Nothing  in  this  Title  [III]  shall  impede 
closer  cooperation  in  the  field  of  security  be¬ 


tween  certain  High  Contracting  Parties  within 
the  framework  of  the  Western  European  Union 
or  the  Atlantic  Alliance.”10 

A  beginning  of  transnational  security  and 
defense  policy  coordination  among  EC  member 
states  was  made  when,  in  1988,  the  Franco- 
German  Council  on  Defense  and  Security  was 
established.  It  now  meets  every  six  months  and 
sometimes  involves  participation  by  the  French 
president  and  the  German  chancellor.  The 
preamble  to  the  protocol  setting  up  the  council 
states  that  European  unification  will  remain 
incomplete  if  it  does  not  encompass  security 
and  defense.11  The  council’s  missions  are  to 
coordinate  defense  and  disarmament  policy, 
stimulate  recurrent  joint  maneuvers  and  pro¬ 
mote  cooperative  weapon  production.  A 
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secretariat  in  support  of  the  council  has  been 
set  up  in  Paris.  _ 

A  jpractical  application  of  the  defense  coun- 
be  seen  in  the  organization  of 
a  joint  Kr|§ad£cf  french  and  German  troops  in 


*forcet  stationed  in 
tmmy  map  beeiewed  as 
^unnecessary . . .  ami  be 
withdraw  eventually. 
dsMdei.witkiaias  about 


1988,  which  has  a  strength  of4^00  men,  equally 
divided  between  two  countries.  Its  headquarters 
is  iocatndnear  Stuttgart  in  southwest  Germany, 
and  it  is  commanded  initially  by  a  French  briga¬ 
dier  general  with  a  German  Golonel  as  its  deputy 
commander.  These  roles  are  to  be  reversed  every 
two  years.12  The  Franco-German  brigade  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  successfully  as  confirmed  by  a 
statement  of  five  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  NATO, 
German  Lieutenant  General  Woffcang  Mai- 
echa,  rnTJune  1$!X).13 

It  should  be  noted  that  following  the  creation 
of  the  French-German  brigade,  Great  Britain 
also  seemed  to  be  interested  in  working  out  a 
similar  arrangement  with  Germany.  However, 
no  final  agreement  was  reached  although  the 
German  government  may  well  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  move  ahead  on  such  a  plan.  Nevertheless, 
security  relations  with  France  have  always  had 
the  highest  priority  for  West  German  govern¬ 
ments  beginning  with  the  Franco-Germarji. 
Friendship  Treaty  signed  by  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle  and  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  in 
1963.  This  emphasis  was  reflected  again  by  a 
very  recent  statement  by  Kohl  in  an  interview 
with  Time  magazine,  when  he  referred  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  “German-French  pillar’’ 
of  the  Federal  Republic’s  security.14  This  dose 
military  cooperation  between  the  two  countries 


persists  today  as  can  be  seen  by  the  continued 
consultation  between  President  Francois  Mit¬ 
terrand  and  Kohl  on  European  security  apd  de¬ 
fense  issues.15 

There  have  been  suggestions  in  Germany  ad¬ 
vocating  the  creation  of  multinational  armed 
forces  under  integrated  commands  beginning  at 
division  or  corp6  level  If  such  ideas,  which 
arouse  memories  of  the  ill-feted  EuropnfcDe- 
fense  Community  (EDC)  structures,  could  be 
realized,  some  of  the  problems  feeing  NATO  in 
the  near  fuOJrcjEQiaht  be  overcome.  Haigm; 


planning  and  impkanentation  capabilities  of 
NATO  manaeefflet*/ 


Vlewtta  theEaropsaa  PavftaMt 

When  in  the  early  1980s  the  memberitof  die 
European  Parliament  were  debating  the  draft  for 
a  new  legal  basis  of  the  EC  (which  eventually 
was  approved  in  1982  by  a  substantial  majority 
in  the  Parliament  but  rejected  by  a  number  of  EC 
member  governments),  die  concept  of  the  EC 
handling  its  own  security  policy  was  debated  and 
supported  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  However,  the  final  text  of  the  draft  treaty 
did  not  contain  any  EC  institutional  compe¬ 
tence  for  European  security  or  defense  policy 
making.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  members  in  this  subject  matter  has  contin¬ 
ued  and  indeed  has  been  strengthened  as  threat 
perceptions  in  Europe  regarding  Soviet  ag¬ 
gression  have  fallen  substantially  during  the 
last  two  years.16 

During  the  June  1990  session  of  the  European 
Parliament,  several  resolutions  on  European  se¬ 
curity  were  introduced  by  various  party  group¬ 
ings  with  perhaps  the  resolution  of  the  center 
parties  being  the  most  significant  as  it  represents 
the  thinking  and  interests  of  the  largest  number 
of  representatives.  This  resolution  demanded 
that  European  Political  Cooperation  (the  for¬ 
eign  policy  coordination  mechanism  of  the  EC 
member  states)  must  involve  itself  in  all  aspects 
of  security  policy,  especially  with  regard  to  com¬ 
mon  pxxitions  on  developments  generated  by 


IS 
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When  the  United  States  responded  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  on  4  August  1990 
by  rushing  increasingly  large  military  forces  toJSaudi  Arabia,  the  European  NATO 
allies  were  informed  promptly.  But  they  were  not  really  consulted  in  the  sense  that 
their  opinions  would,  or  could,  have  made  any  difference  in  Washington’s  decision. 
Over  the  decades,  the  issue  of  true  consultation  among  the  alliance  partners 
has,  on  occasion,  been  a  sore  subject  for  West  Europeans. 


the  CSCE.  It  also  stipulated  that  a  working 
group  be  established  to  develop  a  future  frame¬ 
work  for  European  security  with  the  CSCE  as  a 
special  consideration. 

Other  resolutions  filed  by  smaller  party  group¬ 
ings  had  similar  thrusts  as  one  prepared  by  rhe 
Rainbow  Group,  calling  for  phasing  out  the  mili¬ 
tary  alliances  (NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact).1 ' 
All  resolutions  passed  on  14  June  1990  with  va¬ 
rying  majorities.18 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  European  Parliament  are  quite  lim¬ 
ited,  although  the  passage  of  the  SEA  h.is  pro¬ 
vided  some  improvement  in  the  Parliament's 
authority,  especially  vis-a-vis  rhe  Council  of 
Ministers.  Members  of  the  Parliament  enjoy 
making  speeches  in  support  of  important  resolu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  ones  mentioned  above,  and  the 
speeches  ate  televised.  But  full  realization  of  the 


resolutions  requires  extensive  support  hv  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  the  commission  and  the 
national  governments,  and  perhaps  most  essen¬ 
tial,  they  must  reflect  congenial  public  opinion 
in  the  EC  member  states.  An  examination  and 
analysis  of  such  opinions  regarding  European  se¬ 
curity  and  detense  policy  will  provide  further 
clanry. 

Public  Opinion 

Ijn  1987  and  1988,  opinion  surveys  were  taken 
in  the  EC  member  states  to  find  out  whether 
their  populations  were  prepared  to  go  farther  in 
the  construction  of  Europe  than  a  “single  com¬ 
mon  market,"  in  which  directions  rhev  would 
like  the  community  to  move  and  which  policy 
areas  should  become  the  responsibility  of  an 
evolving  European  government.  Tire  surveys  in¬ 
cluded  questions  on  “security  and  defease."  It  is 
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most  interesting  that,  among  the  respondents 
who  wanted  to  see  the  EC  move  beyond  the 
single  market,  a  strong  minority  of  48  percent  in 
the  EC  and  a  majority  in  ail  member  states,  ex¬ 
cept  Greece  and  Portugal,  felt  these  activities 
should  indeed  be  included  in  the  functions  of  the 
EC  institutions.  In  Ireland,  which  is  neither  a 
NATO  nor  WEU  member,  50  percent  favored 
thisoption.  (For  details,  see  figures  1  through  3.)1 

Breaking  down  the  overall  EC  data  by  socio¬ 
political  factors  shows  that  few  differences  exist 
in  the  support  for  shifting  European  security  and 
defense  policies  to  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
munity  when  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  sex,  age, 
education,  incomes,  opinion  leadership,  value 
orientation  and  political  self-placement  Older 


respondents  favor  this  option  more  and  those 
with  a  higher  education  somewhat  less  (fig.  4). 

As  for  value  orientations,  it  appears  the  “post¬ 
materialists”  are  least  in  favor  of  this  option,  al¬ 
though  this  may  not  suggest  a  stronger  support 
of  either  NATO  or  the  WEU.  With  respect  to 
political  self-placement,  it  is  the  center  that  is 
<:  most  strongly  in  favor  of  a  “European”  security 
"^and  defense  policy. 

Another  survey  conducted  in  1989  seeks  to 
determine  attitudes  in  the  EC  member  states, 
first,  about  the  current  need  for  strong  national 
defense  and  the  level  of  confidence  in  NATO 
decisions,  and  second,  whether  in  the  future  the 
EC  should  make  decisions  about  the  security  of 
Western  Europe  or  whether  NATO  should  con- 
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Need  for  Strong  National  Defense 
and  Confidence  in  NATO  Decisions 
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tinue  to  be  the  most  important  forum  for  making 
such  decisions.  As  for  the  need  of  the  member 
states  to  have  a  strong  nation&ldefense,  opinions 
are  split,  but  overall  fcrtheeomnxjrtity,  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  consider  such  defense 
necessary.  In  Greece,  90percenr  feel  this  way,  in 
Britain,  80  percent;  in  fiance,  73  percent;  and 
Ireland,  40  percent,  in  Belgium,  54  percent  con¬ 
sider  national  defense  unnecessary,  with  only  43 
percent  taking  die  opposite  position,  while  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  views  are  equally  divided. 
Luxembourg,  for  understandable  reasons,  was 
not  surveyed  (%.  5). 

With  respect  to  NATO,  we  should  first  state 
that  54  percent  of  all  interviewed  in  the  EC  have 
a  favorable  opinion.  But  there  is  considerable  di¬ 
vergence  between  EC  member  states.  Above 
the  average  are  Great  Britain  (69  percent),  Den¬ 
mark  (68  percent),  die  Netherlands  (65  per¬ 
cent),  Germany  (61  percent)  and  Italy  (56  per¬ 
cent).  The  least  positive  are  Spain  (33  percent), 
Greece  (39  percent),  Portugal  (42  percent), 
fiance  and  Ireland  (45  percent  each). 


With  respect  to  confidence  that  decisions 
made  by  NATO  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
their  countries,  we  find  a  positive  response  by  less 
than  half  of  the  EC  public  (46  percent).  How¬ 
ever,  different  EC  member  stares  vary  in  their  re¬ 
plies  to  this  question.  The  northern  countries 
show  tnore  confidence — Great  Britain,  61 
percent;  Denmark,  59  percent;  Germany,  53 
percent;  and  the  Netherlands,  49  percent  The 
other  countries  are  below  the  EC  average,  espe¬ 
cially  Greece  with  only  22  percent  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  fiance  is  also  below  the  EC  average  with 
42  percent  expressing  confidence  in  NATO  de¬ 
cisions,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  3 1  percent  of 
thedrench  respondents  were  unable  to  give  any 
"response.  Indeed,  one  EC  respondent  out  of  five 
did  not  answer  this  question. 

The  next  question,  dealing  with  which  orga¬ 
nization  should  make  die  decisions  about  West¬ 
ern  Europe’s  security  in  die  future,  obviously  has 
crucial  implications  reaching  far  beyond  the 
Continent.  Responses  reveal  that  36  percent 
of  the  public  in  the  member  states  wants  this 
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Western  European  Security— NATO  or  EC? 


Figure  6 


decision  to  be  made  by  the  EC,  while  30  percent 
wants  NATO  to  continue  to  be  die  forum  for 
such  decisions  (fig.  6).  The  figures  are  the  result 
of  clear-ctr  jitefnences  in  Greece,  Spain, 
France,  Ireland  and  Italy.  Again,  we  note  a 
North-South  split  with  large  preferences  for 
NATO  shown  in  Denmark,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  Also,  in  some  countries,  there  were  high 
percentages  of  “no  reply.”  Portugal  led  this  field 
with  40  percent,  followed  by  smaller  percentages 
in  France  and  Ireland.20  The  total  oif  “no  reply” 
was  19  percent.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
5  percent  of  the  responses  went  to  the  WEU,  8 
percent  to  other  organizations  and  7  percent  of 
the  respondents  simply  said  “We  should  mak£ 
our  own  decisions.”21 

impact  of  the  Postal Self  Crisis 

When  the  United  States  responded  to  die  in¬ 
vasion  of  Kuwait  on  4  August  1990  by  rushing 
increasingly  large  military  forces  to  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia,  the  European  NATO  allies  were  informed 
promptly.  But  they  were  not  really  consulted  in 


European  public  opinion  was 
strongty  supportive  of  the  US  effort  in  the 
Persian  Guff,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  France  (80, 70  and  73per- 
cent).  However,  when  it  came  to  reasons 
to  justify  stationing  forces  in  the  gulf 
region,  there  were  significant  differences 
among  the  three  countries. 


the  sense  that  their  opinions  would,  or  could, 
have  made  any  difference  in  Washington's  deci- 
siory  Over  the  decades,  the  issue  of  true  consul- 
station  among  the  alliance  partners  has,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  been  a  sore  subject  for  West  Europeans  and 
has  created,  in  their  minds,  feelings  of  undue  de¬ 
pendency  on  the  United  States.  However,  with 
President  George  Bush  having  been  on  the 
phone  frequently  with  European  leaders  regard¬ 
ing  die  crisis  and  soliciting  successfully  heir  mil¬ 
itary  support,  whoever  possible,  no  negative  ef¬ 
fects  on  US-West  European  relations  are 
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Expanded  Eurogroup  activities  within  NATO ,  the  possibility  of  a  European 
general  becoming  supreme  commander,  forthcoming  changes  in  NATO’s  nuclear 
strategies,  the  reduction,  as  well  as  redeployment,  of  US  forces  in  Germany,  plus  a 
possible  new  multinational  character  of  NATO’s  troops  may  satisfy  much  of  the  EC 
public’s  desire  to  have  its  own  coordinated  military  defense  system. 


apparent,  although  some  subtle  “cracks"  seem  to 
he  emerging." 

As  for  public  opinion,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  support  for  greater  EC  involvement  in  its  se¬ 
curity  and  defense  was  strengthened.  In  October 
1990,  61  percent  of  EC  citizens  stated  that  a 
common  defense  system  was  necessary  for  the 
community,  29  percent  expressed  a  contrary 
v  lew,  and  10  percent  did  not  know.  As  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  crisis  on  the  progress  toward  political 
union,  33  percent  of  the  respondents  believed  it 
had  enhanced  this  progress,  2  5  percent  thought 
it  had  become  more  difficult,  and  32  percent  did 
not  attribute  any  difference. 

In  sum,  more  people  believe  the  crisis  has  been 
helpful  than  believe  it  has  been  a  hindrance  to 
the  movement  toward  political  union."  At  the 
-ame  rime,  European  public  opinion  was  strong¬ 
ly  supportive  of  the  US  effort  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France 
(SO,  70  and  73  percent).  However,  w  hen  it  came 
to  reasons  to  justify-  stationing  forces  in  the  gulf 
region,  there  were  significant  differences  among 
the  three  countries.  In  Britain  and  France,  re¬ 
storing  Kuwait's  independence  evoked  37-  and 
48-percent  positive  responses  bur,  m  Germany, 
only  38  percent. 


The  Next  Steps 

A  congenial  public  opinion  favoring  the  con¬ 
struction  of  European  security  and  defease  poli¬ 
cies  is  an  important  factor  in  strengthening  simi¬ 
lar  efforts  in  the  European  Parliament,  especially 
since  these  public  opinion  data  reflect  a  change 
away  from  NATO  support  (as  expressed  in  a 
1982  survey  taken  in  selected  EC  member 
states).  Even  so,  powerful  initiatives  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  the  C  suncil  of  Ministers  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  governments  would  be  required,  as  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  to  establish  the  necessary 
institutional  framework  within  the  EC  to  formu¬ 
late  and  implement  appropriate  policies.*'1  A 
first  step  has  been  to  convene  two  intergovern¬ 
mental  conferences  at  the  end  of  1990,  dealing 
with  the  modalities  of  economic  and  monetary 
union  and  the  concepts  of  political  union  in 
Rome.  Tn  the  latter  conference,  the  EC  leader¬ 
ship  decided  to  combine  the  consideration  of  se¬ 
curity-  and  defense  policy  with  that  of  a  common 
foreign  policy;  external  relations  tor  the  commu¬ 
nity-  have  the  advantage  of  already  having  insti¬ 
tutional  facilities  in  Directorates  General  I  and 
VIII  of  the  EC. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  at  this  time  how  strongly 
individual  EC  member  governments  would  push 
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toward  establishing  a  European  security  defense 
policy  facility.  Kohl  has  repeatedly  expressed  his 
strong  support  for  continuing  NATO,  and  the 
British  government  is  clearly  in  favor  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  NATO  membership.  The  attitudes  of 
these  two  leaders  are.  also  matched  by  public 
opinion  in  their  own  countries,  as  seen  in  figure 


German  unification  will  entail  some 
obligations  as  has  become  clear  in  the 
Kohl-Gorbachev  agreement  in  July  1990 
onaunitedGenmasyihNATO.  These 
obUgadonsindude  ceiling s  on  German 
military  forces,  reaffirming  existing 
German  pledges  not  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  and  recognizing  Germany’s 
western  frontiers  with  Poland. 


6.  Moreover,  expanded  Eurogroup  activities 
within  NATO,  the  possibility  of  a  European  gen¬ 
eral  becoming  supreme  commander,  forthcom¬ 
ing  changes  in  NATO’s  nuclear  strategies,  the 
reduction,  as  well  as  redeployment,  of  US  forces 
in  Germany,  plus  a  possible  new  multinational 
character  of  NATO’s  troops  may  satisfy  much  of 
the  EC  public’s  desire  to  have  its  own  coordi¬ 
nated  military  defense  system.27  Nevertheless, 
for  Kohl,  the  EC’s  goal  of  establishing  joint  for¬ 
eign  and  security  policies  is  seen  as  a  “decisive 
turning  point”  in  security  policy  and  a  “special 
achievement,”  but  at  the  same  time,  his  foreign 
minister,  Hans-Dtetnch  Genscher,  states  that 
NATO  was  “indispensable.”28  Hence,  the  situa¬ 
tion  remains  confused. 

If  eventually  the  leadership  of  the  EC  were  to 
move  forward  on  formulating  and  implementing 
a  European  security  and  defense  policy  system, 
the  United  States  most  likely  would  oppose  such 
a  development.  The  main  reason  would  be  that 
withdrawing  US  forces  from  Europe  would 
greatly  diminish  US  influence  on  the  Continent 
both  politically  and  economically.  Therefore,  a 
major  US  policy  goal  is  retaining  NATO,  and  for 
this  purpose,  Washington  is  prepared  for  major 
changes  in  NATO’s  missions.  Of  course,  the 


outcome  of  all  of  these  developments  cannot  be 
foreseen  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the  foil  evolution 
and  extent  of  the  extraordinary  changes  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  large  may  not  be  clear  for  several  years. 
Meanwhile,  German  unification  will  entail 
some  obligations  as  has  become  clear  in  the 
Kohl-Gorbachev  agreement  in  July  1990  on  a 
united  Germany  in  NATO.  These  obligations 
include  ceilings  on  German  military  forces,  reaf¬ 
firming  existing  German  pledges  not  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  and  recognizing  Germany’s 
western  frontiers  with  Poland. 

On  the  other  hand,  CSCE,  when  further  in¬ 
stitutionalized,  may  offer  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  to  play  a  significant  political,  and 
perhaps  military,  role  in  this  expanding  organiza¬ 
tion  and,  through  it.  in  all  of  Europe.  As  Karsten 
Voight,  a  German  and  chairman  of  the  Defense 
and  Security  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  points  out,  the  long-term  goal  is  a  Eu-  * 
ropean  security  treaty  among  all  CSCE  partici¬ 
pant  states.  In  it,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  play  important  roles  and 
act  as  guarantors  by  placing  military  forces  at  Eu¬ 
rope’s  disposal.29  Perhaps  even  Great  Britain 
and  France  could  offer  their  nuclear  deterrents  to 
such  an  enterprise. 

Taking  into  account  the  various  possibilities 
that  present  themselves  for  the  future  security 
and  defense  of  Europe  and  looking  forward  to 
perhaps  five  years  from  now,  some  very  tentative 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  viability  of 
NATO  will  suffer  as  long  as  the  Soviet  threat 
continues  to  diminish.  However,  while  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  Soviet  governmental  and  political 
structures  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy  may  contribute  to  this  outcome,  a  return  to 
Soviet  dictatorship  would  raise  danger  flags,  es¬ 
pecially  considering  the  large  existing  Soviet  ar¬ 
senal  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  NATO’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  gulf  crisis,  through  dispatching 
European  planes  to  Turkey  in  January  1991 ,  may 
strengthen  the  alliance’s  staying  power  tempo¬ 
rarily,  but  it  does  not  guarantee  its  long-term 
future. 

A  united  Germany  will  continue  to  build  its 
economic  and  political  power.  It  will  not  long 
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Withdrawing  US  forces  from  Europe 
would  greatly  diminish  US  influence  on 
the  Continent  both  politically  and 
economically.  Therefore,  a  major  US 
policy  goal  is  retaining  NATO,  and  for 
this  purpose,  Washington  is  prepared  for 
mqjor  changes  in  NATO*s  missions. 

want  to  be  singled  out  as  being  limited  in  its  sov¬ 
ereignty  both  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  its  weap¬ 
ons  (for  its  own  aimed  forces)  and  in  stationing 
forcigpitroopson  its  soil — unless  such  actions  are 
founds  ona-ccntractual,  and  perhaps,  mutual 
basis. 

For  the  EC  to  be  considered  as  die  basis  of  a 
security  and  defense  policy  structure,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  institutional  expansion  beyond  the  com¬ 
petencies  existing  now  in  the  EC  to  coordinate 
the  current  national  military  establishments  in 
the  member  states  and  increase  the  interoper¬ 
ability  of  weapon  systems.  All  of  this  would 
greatly  depend  on  the  progress  made  toward  po¬ 


litical  union;  indeed,  such  progress  could  be  ac¬ 
celerated  through  acquiring  “military  muscle” 
that  would  make  political  integration  desirable 
In  the  meantime,  some  thought  is  being  given  to 
eventually  integrating  die  WEU  into  the  EC 
framework  while,  during  the  interim,  having  the 
WEU  serve  as  a  conduit  between  NATO  and 
the  community. 

An  EC  security  and  defense  structure  could 
possibly  offer  a  welcome  symbiosis  to  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  CSCE  It  would  thereby  aid  in 
strengthening  Pan-European  relations  and 
peace  with  favorable  global  implications. 

The  IhiitBd  States  ha&  significant  interests  for 
retaining  substantial  influences  on  the  European 
continent,  and  it  matters  to  Americans  how  Eu¬ 
rope  organizes  itself.  However,  the  European 
idea  is  also  very  powerful  and  will  persist.  Al¬ 
though  Germany,  at  present,  is  anxious  to  fester 
the  closest  relations  with  the  United  States,  die 
German  leadership  in  the  years  to  come  is  likely 
_to  focus  its  most  pertinent  national  concerns  on 
-  Pan-Europe  and  the  globe.  MR 
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As  force  reductions  in  Europe  become  a  reality,  significant  changes  will 
be  forthcoming  in  NATO's  operational  plans  and  structures.  The  au- 
thors  see  the  singteHtadon  corps  as  a  luxury  thateannot  be  retained. 
Thef Offer  several  insights  into  effectively  forming,  training  and  em¬ 
ploying  a  multinational  corps  based  on  extensive  VII  Corps  experience 
in  mukinatiamal  operations. 
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The  logistic  strain  imposed 
by  large  bodies  of  massed  troops  was 
a  curb  on  army  size  recognized  for 
centuries.  With  a  large  formation 
confined  to  a  single  route  of  march, 
column  length  could  exceed  the 
distance  of  a  day’s  march,  and  supply 
considerations  quickly  became  a 
heavy  anchor  on  operations. 

Still,  battlefield  success  depended 
on  enough  soldiers  arriving  with 
adequate  supplies,  at  the  proper 
place  and  at  the  proper  time. 
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During  World  War  II,  the  US 
Army  employed  the  corps  as  a  strictly 
tactical  headquarters.  The  field  army 
provided  the  necessary  administra¬ 
tive  and  logistic  support  for  the 
subordinate  divisions.  This  gave  the 
field  army  the  flexibility  to  rapidly. . . 
concentrate  the  combat  power. . . . 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  ...  VII  Corps  headquarters 
[was]  quickly  extracted  from  combat, 
assiped  new  divisions  and  placed 
in  a  reinforcing  position. 

sit*®* 


situaticjn  de 

tagne,  abo  recontmanded  &&dfapding  armies 
deployed  in  mountainous  terrain  into  “divi¬ 
sions”  to  move  dispersed,  concentring  to  fight. 
These  theories  provided  the  outline  for  a  unique 
solution  to  the  ptobtems  fecinftthe  new  French 
armies  that  ultimately  introduced^  m  entirely 
new  genre,  of  opezadcnalmaneuyeT  to  Europe/ 
Muitiplecolun^Avid^ 


SefSMiaons,  from  a 
few  hour*  ro  as  muchas  a  full  day^at  a  farced 
march,  generally  provided  adequate  protection. 
By  merrfy  delaying  its  own  defeat,  aoolumn  that 
stumbled  on  a  larger,  undispeised  enemy  force 
could  expect  a  sc^jdyprogresstao^  reinforce- 

division 

independent  action,  the  larger  (J^^^anmSe  re-  * 
placed  it  as  the  basic  operational  botkling  block. 
Under  h^ofeon^ogyvOT  miiithe 

mission,  available  forces  arid  die^praised  skill 
of  each,  corps  commander.  The  craps  structure 
merged^H  amUei*  ei^Md  logistic 
support  with  me  assigned  numbetOtdivisions  to 
forge  the4nk  dietween  tactid^dm^ipaatiora. 


At  the  army  level,  reserves  of  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery  completed  the  makeup  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  Grande  Anmie. 

“Each  corps  d’amfee  was  a  self-contained 
combat  team,  or  miniature  army,  with  its  own 
staff.  It  could  fight  alone  against  superior  nuner 
bers  for  up  to  36  hours,  and  was  able  to  march 
semi- independently  thereby  increasing  die 
overall  speed  of  movement  The  corp6  d’artnftjfc 
flexible  organization  could  be  expanded  or  con¬ 
tracted  and  therefore  confused  enemy  intefe- 
gence.  A  series  of  semi-independent  corps  in  a 
strategic  web  could  cover  a  vast  area  at  the  acatf 


a  single  point  when  battle  loomed. 

As  Napoleon  demonsttated,  an  expert  coop 
mander  could  disperse  die  corps  of  the  army  in 
a  wide  net  or  web  to  locate  and  fix  the  opposing 
army.  Once  fixed,  the  more  distant  corps  m*'- 
ceived  instructions  to  march  to  the  sound,  «f 
battle,  falling  on  the  enemy’s  identified  flanks 
and  rear.  In  a  more  defensive  configuration,  one 
or  several  corps  could  delay  one  wing  of  the  en¬ 
emy  army  in  an  economy-of-force  effort  while 
die  bulk  of  the  Grande . \rmSe  defeated  another. 
Using  interior  lines  secured  by  either  central  po¬ 
sition  or  superior  mobility,  die  French  army 
would  then  mass  for  battle  against  the  remaining 
enemy  forces,  by  then  denied  reinforcement. 

Preceded  by  a  peacetime  training  program 
that  standardized  tactical  and  operational  proce¬ 
dures  in  the  imperial  French  army,  die  corps  sys¬ 
tem  proved  itself  during  die  Ulm-Austerlitz 
Campaign  in  1805  and  the  Jena-Auerstedt 
Campaign  in  1806.  Opponents  stung  by  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  and  spectators  equally 
awed  by  Napoleon’s  record  of  successes  adopted 
die  basic  pattern.  Its  use  in  modem  armies  today 
Srovesits  continued  conceptual  value. 

'T  During  World  War  II,  the  US  Army  employed 
die  corps  as  a  strictly  tactical  headquarters.  The 
field  army  provided  the  necessary  administrative 
and  logistic  support  for  the  subordinate  divi¬ 
sions.  This  gave  the  field  army  the  flexibility  to 
rapidly  shtft  divisions  from  one  corps  to  axxher 
and  allowed  it  to  rapidly  concentrate  the  combat 
power  needed  on  the  mobile,  mechanized 
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Napoleon  directing  the 
movement  of  hie  army. 
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As  Napoleon  demonstrated,  an  expert  commander  could  disperse  the  corps 
of  the  army  in  a  wide  net  or  web  to  locate  and  fix  the  opposing  army.  Once  flxod, 
the  more  distant  corps  received  instructions  to  march  to  the  sound  of  battle, 
falling  on  the  enemy’s  identified  flanks  and  rear. 
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ordinate  units.  Thin  tends  in  mini  r  r  w  n||tof 
the  flexible  mind-set  so  central  to  the  cotpsatafe 
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.  .  •  A  flexible  corps  organization  adaptable 
456  a  range  of  missions  and  force  structuroand 
I  capable  of  npidfodb  in  composition  anfotak; 
*  organization.  '  ^ 

SincetfaMb»d*»i»certaita^tnxs^^^a»ffl^  •  Adequate  robustness  for  semi-independ- 
ing  multinational  corps  is  a  reasonable  altema-  ent  corps  operations. 

^  •  The  raeanMO  synchronize  all  hortleiaki 
s  -operating  systems  ,  within  a  corps  area  ofooma 
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concept  of  the  operation  calculated  to  allocate 
if  rand  maneuver  available  combat  power  agty£n 
flexiblyand  decisively. 
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Conventional  wisdom  suggests  that  corps  boundaries  can  and 
should  somehow  isolate  allied  formations  from  the  uncomfortable  strain  of 
multinational  operations  and  the  heaviest  demands  of  genuine  interoperability 
whenever  possible. . . .  Significant  conventional  force  reductions  in  Europe 
guarantee  an  evolution  away  from  ...  the  Central  Region’s  “layer  cake” 
array  of  corps  defensive  sectors. 


national  corps  on  a  battlefield  with  reduced 
troop-to-space  ratios.13  During  its  peacetime 
exercises,  VII  Corps  planners  routinely  address 
the  problems  of  frontages  exceeding  doctrinal 
norms  and  the  difficulties  associated  with  major 
multinational  reinforcements.  At  echelons  be¬ 
low  corps,  VII  Corps  divisions  and  brigades  have 
an  equivalent  base  of  experience  with  cross- 
corps  and  cross-division  attachments.  EXmng 
many  NATO  exercises,  VII  Corps  units  sharpen 
their  teeth  on  the  complexities  of  working  wjth  ~ - 
non-US  subordinate  units  and  higher  head- *3 
quarters.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  and  produc¬ 
tive  sources  of  insight  were  the  annual 
REFORGER  exercises  conducted  in  late  1988 
and  early  1990. 

During  REFORGER  90,  the  72d  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Brigade  acted  as  force  field  artillery  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  12th  (GE)  Pan2er  Division,  al¬ 


ready  task-organized  as  a  multinational  division. 
With  the  36th  (GE)  Panzergrenadier  Brigade  and 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  (Forward)  defendfrgin 
sector  and  reinforced  with  a  US  intelligence  cask 
force  formed  from  corps  assets,  12th  Panzer  con¬ 
fronted  challenges  in  interoperability  at  every 
turn. 

During  the  first  week  of  CENTURION 
SHIELD  ( REFORGER  90),  12th  Panzer  sup¬ 
ported  the  primary’  VII  Corps  deception  effort  in 
iarsector.  The  dedicated  deception  forces  in¬ 
cluded  the  56th  Field  Artillery  camouflage  and 
deception  platoon,  the  3d  Infantry  Division  de¬ 
ception  element  and  a  reinforced  infantry  com¬ 
pany  from  10th  Mountain  Division.  Late  in  the 
same  week,  1 2th  Panzer  Division  contributed  its 
German  brigade  .to  an  extremely  successful  aid 
decisive  coordinated  attack  across  the  Danube 
River  into  die  1st  Armored  Division  secern 
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VII  Corps  exchanges  permanent 
liaison  offices  with  several  allied  for¬ 
mations.  These  offices  facilitate  war 
planning  and  support  participation  in 
a  unique  number  and  variety  of  multi¬ 
national  exercises. . . .  FSOPs  and 
other  interoperability  documents  are 
updated  constantly  to  ensure 
understanding,  predictable  responses 
and  a  common  approach  to  combat 
situations. 

While  a  good  liaison  team 
can  smooth  command  and  control, 
a  permanent  or  semipermanent  multi¬ 
national  planning  cell  at  corps  level 
is  better  insurance  that  corps 
operations  are  rapidly  integrated  and 
fully  synchronized. . . .  [This]  cell  can 
anticipate  difficulties  and  provide  a 
“multilingual  pool  of  spokesmen”  for 
the  corps  commander’s  intent. 


During  tfresecond  week  of  the  same  exercise, 
the  1 2th  Panzer  attack,  initially  assigned  to  an 
econcxmf^ofc-ibrce  effort,  made  the  greatest; -> 

on  the  Lech-River  and- , 
German  battalions  acrcss  to 
securyj^et^dgehead.  Once  across,  12th  Panzer 
sklSMflQCmadltf  its  gains  against  repeated  at' 
mr,litibli^,  ?itAtinored  Division  and  the  1 1th 
Armori!q  Cavalry  Regiment  and  still  managed 
tocxmsMfan' isolated  24th  (GE)  Panzer  Brigade 
far  to  the  south.  Eventually,  VLl  Corps  com- 
Cavalry  Regmcnt  under 
of  the  German  division-  - 
success  in  the  sector, 
division  operations  withr. 
oospffUtdKipiaBnntas  instrumental  in  achiev-'"' 
ingtheWqhxof  fees  VII  Corps  poured  down  on 
Panzer  penetration  in  the  * 
t^rVmWHNnnfthe  DonauwOrth  crossings. 

against  12th  Panzer  were 
ettlSEi^BoWaaect  the  division  earned  as  a 


cises  involving 

tions.  VII  Corps  also  practices 
man  home  defense  regiments  as 
ibices  against  rear  area  threats.  A 
ated  series  of  deep  attack  training  ex 
jyolves  allied  units  in  planning  and  ex 
One  objective  of  the  program  is  to  detqnaintfe 
and  evaluate  the  communications  and  (fata links 
required  for  a  multinational  solution  to  deep  at¬ 
tack  requirements.  With  the  easing  of  East- 
West  tensions,  VII  Corps  expects  future  exep- 
cises  will  continue  to  break  new  ground^# 
more  radical  concepts  and  exercise  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  under  a  wider  range  of  employment  op¬ 
tions. 

Due  to  the  scope  of  its  non-US  relationship*,' 
VII  Corps  exchanges  permanent  liaison  offices 
with  several  allied  formations.  These  offices  fa¬ 
cilitate  war  planning  and  support  participation 
in  a  unique  number  and  variety  of  multinitrionrf 
exercises.  Tactical  aecwnao,  study  days,  statfvqfe 
lege  visits  and  terrain  walks  enhance  the  cx- 
jdiartBe  of  ideas  and  address  a  host  of  identified 


*  Field  standing  operating  procedures  (FSOPs) 
and  other  interoperability  documents  aretgs- 
dated  .constantly  to  ensure  understanding,  pre¬ 
dictable  responses  and  a  common  approach  u> 
combat  situations,  hi  1980,  Vll  Corps  wroctftet 
,  3,  “Corps  Control  ofan  Allied  Division,"  foe fee 
six-part  Cemraf  Array  Group  (CENTAG? 
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Decades  if  poacsthne  war  ptauuriag  aroeed  fixed  sectors  of  teirala  have 
Iso  nroamtsd  a  habitual  refattesbip  vn  a  fixed  collection  of  subordinate  units. 
This  tends  to  reduce  even  further  the  flexible  mind-set  so  central  to  the  corps 
concept.  It  is  time  to  escape  the  mental  time  capsules  in  tactical  thinking 
promoted  by  long  years  in  the  same  corps  footprints. 
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If  the  corps  can  plan  in  a  72-  to 
96-hour  cycle  and  strictly  enforce 
the  “one-third,  two-thirds  rule,” 
lower  echelons  have  sufficient  time 
to  forge  multinational  teams. 
Unfortunately,  a  fluid  situation  often 
forces  a  shorter  planning  cycle 
unsuited  to  forming  multinational 
divisions  and  brigades. 
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Since  allied  units  arrive  in 
the  corps  sector  with  a  host  of  unique 
needs,  dismissing  the  problem  with 
the  catch  phrase,  “logistics  is  a 
national  responsibility,”  poorly 
serves  the  needs  of  a  multinational 
corps.  Relegating  logistics  to 
national  responsibility  will  clearly  not 
survive  wartime  demands  and  will  too 
easily  create  animosities  between 
allied  formations  when  a  cooperative 
effort  is  critical. 
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The  more  defensive  army  aviation 
orientation  held  by  our  European  al¬ 
lies  contrasts  with  the  US  deep  battle 
employment  of  massed  attack  heli¬ 
copters.  Procedures  for  integrated 
multinational  attack  helicopter  oper¬ 
ations  can  merge  the  two  doctrinal 
approaches,  but  the  procedures  must 
be  worked  out  and  rehearsed  well 
before  the  operation. 
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Since  allied  upfoarrive  in  die 
witH  a  host  cf-uniqiie  needs,  di 
problesfc  witfcth^  catch  phrase;'* 
national  responsibility,"  poorly  serves  ^kmebAi 
of  a  multinational  corps.  Relegating  )ogia$s  id 
national  responsibility  will  ckarfyno^iiafikti 
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The  crux  of  multinational 
operations  is  solid  staff  work,  trans¬ 
lated  into  timely,  concise  orders, 
passed  by  a  reliable,  redundant  web 
of  communications  systems  and 
liaison  teams.  Errant  problems  left 
unresolved  at  the  headquarters 
inevitably  translate  into  trouble  in  the 
trenches.  Consequently,  the  com¬ 
mand  post  is  the  obvious  focal  point 
for  training. 


gnoupt  corps,  dhrinonandferigade  commandos 
St^  a  ccmprehensive  and  continuir^  update 
of  existing  computer  models  is  essential  to  more 
rara*  nAa*e6aQOUraqueK._muta* 
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^heirlg/^^ion^Bd  model#!* 
J^incjea&tagly  ^x9tx]UKtjoa  hi  attrition  mcxfc- 
:  ‘  eh,  force-**o-force  relationships  matter  moist 
or  untow  «a«^iei4»evfc^  On  a  porous,  nean-parity  battlefield,  force-to- 

Faced  with  a  reactive,  computer-gmexaced  space  relationships  tend  to  dominate  during 

■i^TDopte' inherent  shortcoming  in 
^'obq^Krtei'md^^howewt  as  Setter  models ajv 
a  «,  ihrTrafaain&  wh  **  fordccision  makers  im- 
■■f-fiiofrsS*  Whetr  the  temptation  to  use  computer- 
equipment  during  operations.  MoteoyfeCcflin-  generated  outcomes  for  predictive  analysis  is 
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pursuit  o*  “winning”  solutions  (gamesmanship), 
rhe  advantages  are  overwhelming. 

Multinational  military  organizations  present 
sftfultt'd»alto|]tJ.  Once- identified  and 
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Integrating  multinational  contributions  to  a 
corp6  .structure  will  force  the  greater  standanfca- 
tion  and  interoperability  allied  forces  Katve 
struggled  taachieve  until  now.  AsaresufcaeB* 
national  differences  in  doctrine  and  equipment 
will  no  longer  beiaftxdable  luxuries.  -  ^  ^  . 

Whatever  its  mission  or  composition^  the- 
multinational  corps  most  be  the  focal  pome  on 
the  AizUnd  bactiefeid  where  combat  powltfcr 
synchronized  to  achieve  tactical  and  operational ' 
advantages  over  die  enemy.  The  VllCotpae*-. 
pertence  demonstrates  the  viability  of  the  nrwirt 1  -; 
national  cotpsconoeptantl  identifies  prodacziyr 
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Future  Employment 
of  the  German  Army 

Colonel  Axel  Biirgener,  German  Army,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Norbert  Stier,  German  Army 


The  rapidly  changing  political  scene  in  Europe's  Central  Region  poses 
significant  challenges  to  the  leadership  of  NATO  and  its  member  nations. 
This  is  especially  true  for  united  Germany  and  its  armed forces.  This  arti¬ 
cle  identifies  several  of  the  most  daunting  challenges  facing  the  German 
military  and  the  principles  that  will  guide  it  as  it  changes  to  meet  the  new 
political  realities  and  the  changing  role  of  NATO. 


DURING  the  present  phase  of  funda¬ 
mental  political  change,  a  thorough  re¬ 
view  of  strategic  and  operational  thoughts  on 
the  future  role  of  military  forces  in  Europe  is 
necessary.  The  primacy  of  politics  demands  that 
military  roles  adjust  to  meet  the  changed  politi¬ 
cal,  maxims.  To  address  this  task,  operational- 
level  leaders  will  face  several  challenges  pres¬ 
ented  by  new  political  and  military  realities 
that  must  include  the  following. 

The  confrontation  between  the  two  mil¬ 
itary  blocs  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is 
obsolete. 

The  political  situation  in  Europe  is  character- 
■red  on  one  hand  by  sophisticated  cooperation 
between  traditionally  democratic  states,  includ¬ 
ing  their  stable  systems  of  political,  economic 
and  military  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  after 
dissolving  the  Warsaw  Pact,  are  developing 
democratic-pluralistic  societies  and  are  striving 
tor  independence  and  close  cooperation  with 
Western  states. 


This  situation  demands  that  old  patterns  of 
thinking  be  abandoned.  Consequently,  modem 
thinking  at  the  operational  level  must  depart 
from  the  traditional  fixation  on  the  former  Cold 
War  East  European  adversaries.  This  us  the  cru¬ 
cial  test  of  our  declared  will  to  abandon  former 
enemy  perceptions. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  disregard  the  fact 
that  certain  security  risks  continue.  The  political 
and  military  importance  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
combined  with  its  possible  future  claims,  will 
continue  to  pose  a  situation  of  risk.  Western  se¬ 
curity  policy  has  to  consider  the  military  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  will  remain  the 
strongest  national  military  power  in  Europe,  as 
welLas  its"unpredictable  internal  developments. 

Irf  addition,  there  are  other  risks  our  security 
policy  and  force  structures  must  address.  Nation¬ 
alistic  or  ethnic  conflicts  could  pose  a  nsk  for 
German  and  European  security.  These  might 
not  be  encountered  in  the  European  Central  Re¬ 
gion  but  on  the  flanks  of  or  beyond  NATO  tem- 
tory.  These  risks  could  rapidly  become  a  serious 
threat  for  all  NATO  nations  that  depend  heavily 
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Defense 


Yesterday 


on  natural  resources  and  reliable  sea  lines  of  com' 
mumcation.  To  cope  with  these  risks,  resulting 
from  the  geostrategic  location  and  importance  of 
Europe,  we  need  a  sound  and  effective  system  of 
political,  economic  and  military  options. 

Our  aim  to  develop  an  even  more  defien' 
sively  oriented  armed  force  structure  in 
Europe,  corresponding  to  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  and  confidence- 
and  security-building  measures,  is  the 
essential  result  of  the  changed  political 
situation. 

This  second  challenge  finds  its  expression  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  strategic  level  That  is,  it  abandons 
prevention,  preemptive  strikes  and  strategic  sur¬ 
prise,  as  well  as  offensive  capabilities.  This  is  not  * 
at  all  contradicted  by  the  capability  to  conduct  ' 
operational  counterattacks  because  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  easily  recognized  as  being  restricted  to 
a  nation’s  or  the  alliance’s  own  territory.  The 
most  reliable  indicators  of  a  defensive  orienta¬ 
tion  are  the  six  and  strength  of  armed  forces, 
combat  readiness  and  dependence  on  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  These  must  be  oriented  on  the  capabilities 


Tomorrow 


Concentrated  blocking, 
decisive  defeats, 
emphasis  on  OpRes 


of  possible  opponents  and  their  reductions  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  parallel  manner. 

However,  even  if  stability  was  based  on  the 
lower  strength  of  conventional  forces  and  even 
if  there  was  a  defensive  orientation,  nuclear 
forces  will  remain  weapons  of  last  resorts  History 
teaches  us  that  war  is  possible  even  between 
powers  of  equal  military  potential  and  that  a  war 
can  be  started  with  numerically  inferior  forces,  as 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  World  War  II.  In  the 
changed  political  situation,  we  have  to  define, 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  common  strength 
and  structures  of  nuclear  forces  in  and  intended 
for  use  in  Europe  that  ate  necessary  to  maintain 
the  security  and  stability  of  this  Continent 

One  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  process  will 
bC  the  mutual  elimination  of  nuclear-capable 
artillery.  In  view  of  the  changes  that  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  Europe  and  in  view  of  the  near  parity 
of  conventional  forces,  the  existence  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  simply  no  longer  makes  any  sense.  In¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  defensive  orientation  will 
bring  about  a  shift  from  the  importance  of  deter¬ 
rence  toward  a  strategy  focused  on  dissuading 
any  possible  aggressor  from  employing  its  forces. 
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Arms  control  begins  with  reducing  military  disparities. 

It  continues  with  confidence-building  measures  and  structural  changes  in  the 
dispositions,  and  it  continues  on  toward  the  objective  of  attaining  strategic  and 
operational  stability.  This  objective  will  be  achieved  when  it  becomes  fact  that 
no  single  nation  or  alliance  has  any  chance  of  successfully  attacking 
_  or  impairing  another  side  militarily  _ 


It  should  be  achieved  by  minimal  nuclear  and 
sufficient  conventional  potentials  that  can  be 
considerably  smaller  than  today  and  must  be 
well-balanced. 

The  principle  of  “secure  defense  capability,” 
which  was  emphasized  in  a  report  by  Belgian 
Foreign  Minister  Pierre  Harmel  in  1967,  will  re¬ 
tain  its  validity.  In  the  future,  however,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  will  be  expressed  in  such  elements  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  equipment  that  favors  the  defender 
while  not  posing  a  potential  threat. 

Closely  related  to  the  operational  chal- 
lenge  of  establishing  defensive  force  struc- 
tures  that  are  effective  according  to  profes¬ 
sional  criteria,  it  is  also  necessary  to  provide 
operational  expertise  to  accompany  the  de¬ 
veloping  disarmament  process. 

The  programs  that  will  accompany  this  proc¬ 
ess  of  establishing  defensive  force  stmetures  must 
further,  not  hinder,  the  disarmament  develop¬ 
ments,  in  keeping  with  the  political  intention  of 
providing  more  secunty  at  even  lower  armed 
forces  levels.  Planning  at  the  operational  level 


and  the  disarmament  process  are  not  opposites; 
rather,  they  are  interdependent  elements  of  a 
strategy  designed  to  make  peace  in  Europe  more 
secure. 

Arms  control  begins  with  reducing  military 
disparities.  It  continues  with  confidence¬ 
building  measures  and  structural  changes  in  the 
dispositions,  and  it  continues  on  toward  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  attaining  strategic  and  operational  sta¬ 
bility.  Tlus  objective  will  be  achieved  when  it 
becomes  fact  that  no  single  nation  or  alliance 
has  any  chance  of  successfully  attacking  or  im¬ 
pairing  another  side  militarily. 

From  this  perspective,  arms  control  is  primari¬ 
ly  a  field  for  strategic  and  operational  thinking. 

■  -The  principle  of  parity  between  blocs,  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  CFE  negotiations,  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  new  situation  resulting  from 
German  unification  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Warsaw  Tact.  It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  de¬ 
fine  parity  in  bipolar  terms. 

Once  the  bipolarized  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  blocs  is  overcome  and 
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a  multipobrizcd  orientation  it  achieved, 
die  “strategic  direction”  of  planning  at  the 
operation*  level  rotfitalao  change. 

This  is  tnKpartkjri»ly  with  respect  toafuture 
security  structure  in  Europe  and  the  crisis  areas 
located  at  the  pe^he^pi^^  cdliaqpfrSBea.  A 
new  definition  must  be  given  ro  die  politico- 
strategic  prindpfe  of  “fcrwardTdeferte’*  which, 
until  199Q^was  implemented  as  a  barrier  of 
adjacent  corps  defense  sectors  along  die  inter- 
German  border  from  Liibeck  to  Passau.  The 
conditions  that  will  provide  the  new  foundations 
for  future  operational  thinking  are  militarily  and 
poUricaU^qjnBbrmgt^^W^^ftKt  organiza- 

territory,  German  unification  and  its  continued 
membership  in  NATO,  and  an  emerging  belt  of 
democratic  nations  along  the  eastern  borders  of 
NATO  territory  in  Central  Europe. 

Main  Elements 
of  Future  Operations 


Defense  af  the 
borders  in 
main  sectors 


Securing  and 
sustaining 
operations 


Surveillance  of  wide, 
^  less  threatened 
sectors 


The  geographical  area  will  stay  nearly  the 
same  but  will  adopt  a  new  strategic  structure. 
The  total  number  of  forces  in  Europe  will  de¬ 
crease  through  unilateral  and  mutually  agreed 
reductions.  There  will  be  new  force  ratios,  and 
the  interdependencies  between  the  factors  of 
area  and  forces  will  be  altered.  Time,  as  the  third 
operational  factor,  will  no  longer  be  dominated 
by  the  traditional  4&-hour  scenario  oriented  on 
the  most  unfavorable  situation  and  probably  will 
be  measured  in  months  rather  than  days. 

All  of  this  will  require  us  to  abandon  com¬ 
pletely  our  traditional  fixation  on  “the  one  case." 


It  will  require  readiness  and  capability  levels  to 
redefine  leadership  and  planning  efforts,  focus¬ 
ing  at  the  operational  level  in  a  changing  em¬ 
ployment  spectrum  for  armed  forces.  This  can  be 
expected  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  fields  of 
activities  and  missions  for  armed  forces  at  the  op¬ 
erational  level 

New  operational  fields  of  activity,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  multinational  forces,  might  be 
the  following: 

•  Peacekeeping  and  security  missions. 

•  Grins  management  operations. 

•  Operational  options  at  the  periphery 
of  Europe. 

•  Many  diverse  tasks  in  verifying  arm»- 
control  treaties. 

Defense  in  its  broader  sense  must  respond  in¬ 
creasingly  to  risks  other  than  purely  military 
threats.  Therefore,  disaster  control  and  environ¬ 
mental  protection  missions  also  might  become 
future  challenges  for  planning  at  the  operational 
levgl.  Public  acceptance  of  aimed  forces  may 
well  depend  on  our  readiness  to  fulfill  such  mis¬ 
sions.  However,  our  attention  should  not  be 
drawn  away  from  the  fact  that,  ultimately,  the 
purpose  of  armed  forces  is  to  secure  political  free¬ 
dom  of  action  in  peacetime,  as  well  as  in  times 
of  crisis  and  war.  This  results  in  the  necessity  to 
maintain  secure  defense  capabilities. 

All  of  this  implies  that,  even  in  a  changing 
and  probably  more  peaceful  world,  operational 
planners  will  continue  to  have  to  think  about 
the  possible  conditions  of  a  future  war.  The  war 
in  Southwest  Asia  demonstrated  that  increased 
security  in  Europe  does  not  necessarily  lead  to¬ 
ward  worldwide  peace  and  stability. 

As  long  as  armed  forces  are  a  constitutionally 
based  element  of  a  nation,  professional  military 
expertise  is  required  to  properly  use  those  forces 
.if  needed  and  to  guard  against  outdated  political 
thinking.  However,  if  operational  thinking  is 
not  adjusted  to  the  changing  political  realities, 
the  military  may  justifiably  be  accused  of  being 
incapable  of  giving  up  its  old  ways  of  thinking. 

During  tint  period  of  change,  the  greatest 
challenge  to  thinking  at  the  operational 
level  will  be  to  find  a  new  orientation  for 
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The  conditions  that  will  provide  the  new  foundations  for  future  operational 
thinking  are  militarily  and  politically  dissolving  the  Warsaw  Pact  organization  and 
withdrawing  Soviet  forces  to  their  own  territory,  German  unification  and  its 
continued  membership  in  NATO,  and  an  emerging  belt  of  democratic  nations 
along  the  eastern  borders  of  NATO  territory  in  Central  Europe. 


operational  planning  without  having  any 
clear  guidelines  and  standards. 

To  face  this  challenge,  our  nation  and  our  mil¬ 
itary  must  be  prepared  to  leave  our  comfortable, 
well-trodden  trails.  Moreover,  we  will  need  reli¬ 
able  allies  who  will  go  along  these  new  paths 
with  us  and  will  agree  with  us  on  the  direction 
we  should  follow  and  the  aims  we  want  to 
achieve.  One  important  aim  will  be  to  secure  our 
defense  capability  tor  as  long  as  it  is  required  as 
an  expression  of  our  political  sovereignty  and 
freedom  of  action. 

We  largely  agree  with  our  allies  in  evaluating 
the  new  situation.  This  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
think  about  the  possibility  of  establishing  multi¬ 
national  organizations  for  an  integrated  military 
defense  within  the  scope  of  the  process  for  the 
political  integration  of  Europe.  Such  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  also  will  depend  on  the  essential 
participation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
will  probably  go  beyond  the  current  types  of 
cooperation. 


In  developing  such  new  organizations,  it  will 
be  important  to  prevent  any  form  of  regression 
toward  a  nationally  organized  defense.  Even  if, 
because  of  international  law  or  other  reasons, 
initial  defensive  efforts  might  be  conducted  pri¬ 
marily  by  armed  forces  of  a  single  nation,  the 
changed  future  NATO  force  structure  and  the 
basic  principles  for  employing  NATO  forces 
must  trulv  embodv  the  solidarity  of  the  alliance 
partners.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  assure  that 
these  new  NATO  structures  do  not  become  a 
hindrance  in  developing  more  cooperative  secu¬ 
rity  structures  for  all  of  Europe.  The  legitimate 
,  security  interests  of  our  neighbors  in  the  East,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be  respected. 

From  an  operational  point  ot  view,  we  must 
ensure  that  a  possible  gam  in  military’  and  politi¬ 
cal  freedom  of  action  w  ill  not  be  countered  by  a 
loss  in  military  effectiveness  that  may  result  from 
operational  and  tactical  deficits.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee  now  the  full  range  of  future 
conditions  for  security  in  Europe.  At  the  same 
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time,  during  the  present  transition  period  and 
beyond,  we  need  tp  strengthen  the  solidarity 
within  NATO.  TKissugge^  that  the  future  mil¬ 
itary  structures  afthe  alliances  should  be  based 
on  the  aheadj^preiven^  multinational  types  of 


This  also 

integrate 
rent  for 

Fatur* 
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Vpiovicle  sufficient  flexibility  to 
t  jntp  a  future  security  sys- 


cf  possible  future 
wett- 


ment.  This  will 'considerably  pressure  the 
attacker  tt>  concentrate  his  forces  in  one  or  just 
a  few  sectors.  Even  if  those  force  concentrations 


will  be  less  threatened  by  (tactical/substrategic) 
nuclear  weapons,  which  could  be  seen  as  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  attacker,  he  will  have  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  heavily  tying  down  the  defender’s 
forces  on  a  broad  front  On  the  other  hand,  the 
defender  can  possibly  establish  and  maintain  the 
operational  reserves  necessary  for  successful  con¬ 
ventional  operations  within  the  framework  of  a 
defensive  strategy. 

The  opponent’s  ability  to  launch  an  unex¬ 
pected,  large-scale  strategic  offensive  will  be 
eliminated.  Therefore,  our  own  forces  will  be  able 
to  establish  main  points  of  effort  within  a  concept 
of  “counterconcentration’’  by  taking  calculable 
risks  in  other  areas  of  the  theater/battlefield.  Rap¬ 
id  reaction  forces  will  be  necessary  to  reinforce 
our  “Guard  forces”  at  an  early  stage  and  to  close 
gaps.  Theirpurposewillbetoavoidadecisiveen- 
gagement  favoring  the  opponent  and  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  our  own  decisive  operations. 

As  die  defender,  we  will  have  to  thwart  the 
initially  granted  initiative  of  a  possible  attacker 
at  an  early  stage,  and  we  should  be  able  to  save  , 


the  bulk  of  our  ground  forces  for  the  decisive  mo¬ 
bile  and  offensive  operations  against  the  main 
thrust  of  the  opponent.  Modem  command,  con¬ 
trol,  communications  and  intelligence  (C3I) 
equipment;  modem  barrier  equipment;  and  en¬ 
hanced  surveillance,  target  acquisition  and  re¬ 
connaissance  systems  will  be  essential  to  this  type 
of  operation.  Abe*  Interoperability  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  doctrine^  and  logistical systems  suited 
for  large-scale  mobile  operations  will  be  required 
for  NATO  forces  defending  the  European  Cen¬ 
tral  Region.  Finally,  close  cooperation  with  the 
Air  Force  will  remain  important,  and  coordina¬ 
tion  with  naval  forces  wtifcpaqppiete  the  opera¬ 
tional  planning  in  a  Centred  Region  defense. 

Key  elements  of  funaebnUbrces  missions  in 
the  Central  Region  will  be: 

•  Defense  at  borders  m  areas  of  main  efforts. 

•  Surveillance  of  wide,  less-threatened  areas. 

•  Security  of  sustaining  operations. 

Operations  are  to  be  started  immediately  after 

an  agressor  has  violated  a  border  and  should  be 
conducted  as  close  to  die  border  as  possible.  The 
principles  of  limiting  damage  and  quickly  termi¬ 
nating  conflict  will  remain  valid. 

The  next  few  months  require  coordinated  ef¬ 
forts  by  NATO  headquarters  and  nations  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  defense  of  the  Central  Region  to 
replace  the  outdated  “layer  cake”  defense  con¬ 
cept  with  a  new  and  flexible  perspective  for  itsfu- 
ture  defense.  Force  structures  and  military  equip¬ 
ment  must  enable  armed  forces  to  fulfill  the 
increased  requirements  in  the  fields  of  interoper¬ 
ability,  mobility,  flexibility  and  effectiveness.  Im¬ 
provements  of  C3I,  precise  long-range  fire  and 
logistics  will  result  in  technologically  advanced 
armed  forces.  However,  the  doctrine,  structure 
and  equipment  of  future  armed  forces  must  con- 
tributftto  the  development  of  a  peace-preserving 
‘Security  architecture”  for  Europe.  MR 


Colonel  Axel  Burgener,  German  Army,  is  the  brigade  commander  of  Panzer  Brigade  15,  Koblenz, Ger¬ 
many.  He  vwas  previously  assigned  as  the  director  of  Fit  H  111  l  which  is  the  basic  department  within  the 
Operations  Branch  responsible  for  dealing  uxth  politico-military,  operational  and  arms-conaol  questions . 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Norbert  Sder,  German  Army,  is  a  staff  officer  m  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  Bonn, 
Germany.  He  uus  previously  responsible  for  army  operations  with  Fit  H  111  I. 
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control  system  (AWACS)  manages  the  air 
battle.  You  disperse,  you  mass,  you  fight  a  short, 
synchronized  fight  and  then  you  disperse  again. 
Thefixmfiomh^^nh^toendisontheenemy 
force  tather  than  on  terrain.4 

The  biggest  threat  to  JPI  is  not  military,  but 
economic.  Changing  military  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe,  some  argue,  cast  doubt  on 


When  resources  were  scarce 
and  km^eetaessdonal Jones  could  not 
be  fiance  was  placed  on 

nu  m  n*  Fontmmm 

brought  something  new. . . .  Improved 
technologies  allowed  the  extension  of  the 
battlefield  by  ahowing  accurate  non¬ 
nuclear  fires  beyond  the  FLOT. 


whether  JPI  and  its  associated  technology  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future.  Perestroyka  and  tfasnost’ 
have  resulted  in  Soviet  military  policy  that 
stresses  “reasonable  sufficiency”  in  sizing  forces 
and  a  doctrine  of  “defensive  defense”  for  military 
operations.  Debate  is  hot  on  the  implications 
and  definitions  of  these  terms,  biff  “civilian  ad' 
visers  to  Gorbachev  advocate  die  principle  of 
‘reasonable  sufficiency,’  which  they  believe 
would  involve  structuring  forces  for  a  defensive- 
oriented  defense  on  a  strategic  and  operational 
scale.  This  would  permit  repelling  an  aggressor 
but  would  preclude  offensive  operations  in  an 
enemy’s  territory!”5  Critics  of  continued  funding 
of  military  technology  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  Cold  War  is  over,  but  in  fact,  the  highly 
touted  “easing  of  tensions”  has  yet  to  come  to 
pass. 

There  are  numerous  studies,  groups  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  attempting  to  ascertain  die  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  current  and  future  situations  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  its  perfohety  NATO  and  US  planners 
are  likewise  attempting  to  answer  some  tough 
questions.  A  central  question  is,  “Will  NATO’s 
current  operational  concept  remain  viable,  and 
if  not,  hew  should  it  change?"  To  get  a  clearer 
view  of  the  road  ahead,  it  is  useful  to  review  the 


evolution  of  NATO’s  operational  concept  to  de¬ 
termine  how  its  current  position  was  developed 
and  whether  it  will  remain  viable. 

EvolitfM  of  Cvrmt 
Operational  C—capt 

The  NATO  strategies  of  forward  defense  and 
flexible  response  rely  on  an  operational  concept 
based  on  an  area  defense  in  Central  Europe  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  follow-on  forces  attack  (FOFA). 
Forward  defense  has  evolved  through  several 
successive  stages  over  a  period  of  years  (fig.  1). 

•  Fallback — where  sparse  conventional 
forces  tfchyrrt  rmwtthr  Rhine  River,  trading 
space  for  time. 

•  Tripwire — where  lean  conventional  forces 
held  a  screen  line  to  a  predetermined  point 
which  triggered  nuclear  action. 

•  Active  defense — where  robust  convention¬ 
al  forces  attempted  to  defeat  the  enemy  at  or  near 
the  1GB  by  combining  maneuver  and  local 
counterattack. 

The  development  process  has  taken  the  best 
from  each  previous  concept  and  incorporated  it 
into  the  next.  For  example,  the  ability  to  esca- 


FaUback  Tripwire 
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Active  Defense  FOFA 
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Figure  1.  Evolution  of  Forward  Defense 
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late  to  nuclear  weapons  was  carried  forward 
from  the  tripwire  defense  and  put  into  the  “kit 
bag”  of  die  commanders  executing  the  active 
defense.  This  was  done  even  though  there  were 
attempts  being  made  to  improve  our  conven¬ 
tional  forces  and  ultimately  lessen  the  need  for 
nuclear  weapon. 

Throughout  this  evolution,  there  have  been 
several  imperatives.  First,  NATO  must  maintain 
a  strong  defense  of  die  Central  Region  where  the 
majority  of  the  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  forces  were 
arrayed.  Second,  German  participation  in 
NATO  depends  on  the  need  to  defend  as  much 
of  Germany  aspossible.  Thus,  within  flexible  re- 
sponse,  there  is  an  operational  principle  of  “for¬ 
ward  defense."6  This  is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  limited  battlefield  depth  available  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  Third,  NATCft  conventional  forces  have  al¬ 
ways  been  limited  by  the  resources  the  alliance 
is  prepared  to  spend.  When  resources  were 
scarce  and  large  conventional  forces  could  not 
be  afforded,  more  reliance  was  placed  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  FOFA  evolution  brought  something 
new.  In  the  1980s,  several  key  occurrences  made 
FOFA  possible  The  alliance  reaffirmed  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  strengthen  its  conventional  forces. 
Improved  technologies  allowed  the  extension  of 
the  battlefield  by  allowing  accurate  nonnuclear 
fires  beyond  the  forward  line  of  own  troops 
(FLOT).  These  conventional  force  enhance¬ 
ments  allowed  the  defensive  pattern  for  the  IGB 
to  become  somewhat  more  mobile.  These  ac¬ 
tions  demonstrated  a  new  alliance  resolve  and 
ultimately  put  at  risk  the  Soviets’  greatest 
pride — their  mechanized  armies.  Thebenefitsof 
forward  defense  and  flexible  response,  supported 
by  FOFA,  include: 

•  Strong  conventional  forces  that  pose  high  - 
deterrent  value. 

•  Improved  technology  to  give  the  batde- 
field  depth.  It  did  this  by  allowing  accurate,  non¬ 
nuclear  deep  fires  to  hinder  the  enemy’s  ability 
to  conduct  continuous  operations. 

•  A  higher  nuclear  threshold  because  of 
NATO’s  improved  ability  to  deter  the  Soviets 
and  to  fight  their  superior  numbers,  if  required. 


FOFA  Today 

FOFA  is  a  defensive  concept  that  first  surfaced 
in  1984.  It  has  developed  into  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (JCS)  Test  Publication  3-03.1,  Joint  biter - 
diction  of  Follow-On  Forces  [FoQow-On  Forces 
Attack,  (FOFA)],  June  1988,  and  the  concept 
complements  the  Annyk  Airland  Batde  doc¬ 
trine.  FOFA  and  Airland  Batde  are  not  synony¬ 
mous,  however,  because  NATO  policy  has  not 
allowed  for  friendly  ground  force  attacks  beyond 
NATO  boundaries.  Airland  Battle  has  no  such 
restriction.  This  is  an  important  distinction  be¬ 
cause  FOFA,  using  current  technologies,  allows 
NATO  to  defend  tadf  by  targeting  enemy  for- 


[We]  are  faced  with  an  increase 
in  territory  to  defend  and  fewer  forces 
with  which  to  defend  U.  A  successful 
deterrent  to  aggression  and,  tf  necessary, 
defending  the  territory ...  win  ultimately 
-  hinge  on  mobility.  This  wM  not  be 
just  mobOhy  created  by  fast-  moving > 
vehicles  but  by  generating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  an  overall  mobility  advantage  that 


wiU  permit  our  forces  to  mass  and 


mations  deep  in  their  own  territory  with  con¬ 
ventional  fires  rather  than  ground  forces  (the 
latter  being  politically  unacceptable  to  NATO). 

FOFA  focuses  the  interdiction  effort  on  un¬ 
committed  enemy  forces  which,  if  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter  close  operations  at  the  FLOT,  could  influence 
the  outcome  of  the  battle  by  gaining  a  local  nu¬ 
merical  superiority,  breaking  through  friendly 
positions  and  penetrating  deep  toward  critical 
-objectives.  It  employs  a  suite  of  weapons  against 
specific  forces  to  achieve  specified  results  over 
a  specific  time  period.  It  attacks  the  enemy’s 
center  of  gravity — the  ability  of  enemy  armies 
to  maintain  offensive  momentum  on  the 
battlefield.  The  FOFAs  goals  are  often  described 
by  four  “Ds.”  These  are  delay,  disrupt,  divert 
and  destroy.  The  closer  to  the  FLOT,  the  more 
emphasis  FOFA  places  on  destroying  enemy 
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forces  (fig.  2).  POFA  pits  a  US  strength  (tech' 
nology)  against  a  Soviet  weakness  (large  land 
forces  that  are  inflexibly  employed  by  a  compli¬ 
cated  maneuver  plan). 


JPI  Expands  the  FOFA  Concept 

The  current  operational  concept  of  FOFA  was 
designed  to  break  the  mass  and  tempo  of  a  nu¬ 
merically  superior  and  technologically  inferior 
enemy  before  engagement  in  a  close-in  ground 
Datuc.  wnue  invconoepc  esan  geiuianeunoer 
those  conditions,  force  parity  and  technological 
advances  on  both  sides  in  Europe  called  for  the 
FOFA  concept  to  be  refined  into  what  we  call 
JPI.  Until  now,  air  assets  have  been  the  predomi¬ 
nant  method  of  conducting  FOFA.  Technologi¬ 
cal  developments  are  now  making  long-range 
interdiction  possible  by  both  ground-  and  sea- 
launched  systems. 

The  JPI  concept  expands  the  planning,  coor¬ 
dination  and  execution  of  interdiction  of  not 
only  an  enemy’s  uncommitted  forces  but  also  his 
mobility-producing  potential.  Under  the  joint 
force  commander’s  direction,  all  of  the  services’ 
assets  and  capabilities  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  combat  multiplier  effect  made  possible  by 
effectively  integrating  these  new  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  comes  at  a  very  fortuitous  time  because 
force  reductions  are  drawing  down  the  numbers 
of  systems  and  combat  soldiers  available  to  per¬ 


form  the  area  security  and  contingency  response 
missions. 

US  and  NATO  forces  in  Europe  are  faced  with 
an  increase  in  territory  to  defend  and  fewer  forces 
with  which  to  defend  it  A  successful  deterrent 
to  aggression  and,  if  necessary,  defending  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  a  force  parity  situation  will  ultimately 
hinge  on  mobility.  This  will  not  be  just  mobility 
created  by  fast-moving  vehicles  but  by  generat¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  an  overall  mobility  advan¬ 
tage  that  will  permit  our  forces  to  mass  and  ma¬ 
neuver  decisively  while  inhibiting  the  enemy’s 
maneuver  capability.  This  mobility  differential 
is  produced  by  accomplishing  two  tasks  simulta¬ 
neously — preserving  and  enhancing  friendly 
mobility  and  selectively  attacking  enemy  mo¬ 
bility. 

friendly  mobility  is  protected  by  going  after 
the  potential  source  of  attack  (enemy  air)  and 
providing  an  umbrella  of  coordinated  air  defense 
artillery  and  defensive  counterair  missions.  Of¬ 
fensive  counterair  and  deep  fire  operations  also 
enhance  our  mobility  by  blinding  enemy  sensors 
and  stripping  away  his  long-range  fire  capability 
(including  mobile  tactical  missiles). 

The  second  half  of  the  equation  is  attacking 
enemy  mobility  to  deny  him  the  ability  to  mass, 
move,  communicate  aid  sustain.  We  cannot 
attack  all  enemy  movement,  so  senior  com¬ 
manders  must  set  priorities  and  be  selective.  To 
do  this,  the  commander  must  see  enemy  move¬ 
ment  deep,  identify  priority  targets  and  attack 
selected  moving  targets  in  near  real  time.  This 
is  the  heart  of  JPI,  and  it  centers  on  the  Joint 
Surveillance  and  Target  Attack  Radar  System 
(J STARS). 

The  United  States  and  NATO  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  scenarios  to  employ  a  suite  of  new  sen- 

as  and  weapons  to  execute  JPI  to  a  depth  of  1 50 
ometers  beyond  the  FLOT.  This  suite  will  be 
in  place  and  operational  within  this  decade.  Al¬ 
though  these  modem  conventional  systems  are 
expensive,  when  employed  together,  they  can 
approach  the  combat  potential  of  tactical  nu¬ 
clear  weapons. 

Integrating  these  technologically  advanced 
(high-tech)  interdiction-supporting  systems  is 
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F0F4  am/  Airland  Battle  are  not  synonymous . . .  because  NATO  policy  has 
not  allowed  for  friendly  ground  force  attacks  beyond  NATO  boundaries.  Airland 
Battle  has  no  such  restriction.  This  is  an  important  distinction  because  F OFA,  using 
current  technologies,  allows  NATO  to  defend  itself  by  targeting  enemy  formations 
deep  in  their  own  territory  with  conventional  fires  rather  than  ground  forces. 


critical  to  ensure  the  success  of  our  substantially 
reduced  force  strength.  The  entire  family  of  sys¬ 
tems  outlined  in  figure  3  is  required  for  the  JP1 
concept  to  become  a  reality  and  achieve  the  de¬ 
terrent  value  and  mobility  enhancement  these 
systems  are  capable  of  producing. 

JSTARS  is  the  centerpiece  of  this  suite  of 
systems.  It  functions  as  the  “eyes”  and  enables 
commanders  to  see  deep  or  over  extended 


Figure  3.  Integration  of  JPI  Supporting  Systems 


ranges  laterally  to  expose  enemy  massing  or 
maneuvering.  JSTARS  provides  thus  dat.i  in 
near  real  time.  This  near-real-time  capability 
helps  commanders  impose  a  visibility  over  the 
battlefield  that  can  also  be  used  to  target  the 
enemy  and  prejudge  his  actions.  Thus,  a  fatal 
visibility  is  established  that  cannot  he  ignored  bv 
the  enemv. 

The  new  Army  Tactical  Missile  System 
(ATACMS)  is  the  first  step  toward  a  rmlv  joint 
interdiction  capability.  It  can  engage  deep,  as 
well  as  cross-corps,  targets  to  encumber  for¬ 
ward  and  lateral  enemy  mov  ements.  ATACMS 
provides  deep  near-real-time  engagement 
capability. " 

•JPF-related  systems  complement  each  other 
bv  providing  joint  suppression  of  enemv  air  de¬ 
fense  (JSEAD)  protection  for  friendly  fixed- 
wing  or  helicopter  penetration  of  enemv  air 
space.  An  effective  standoff  weapon  that  adds 
considerably  to  the  JSEAD  aspect  is  Tacit  Rain¬ 
bow,  which  can  be  ground-  or  air-launched. 
These  systems  will  help  win  the  sensor  dual. 
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They  were  the  building  blocks  of  the  military 
The  post-CFE  battlefield  will  be  and  gave  the  Napoleonic  army  its  flexibility. 

characterized  by  fewer  ( but  man  mobile)  The  most  relevant  aspect  of  this  era  is  that  a 

forces  end  more  high-tech  weapons.  scouting  duel  was  fought  by  skirmishers  who  ad- 

Logisdc  support  will  be  difficult  vanced  ahead  of  the  demibrigades,  protecting 

because  of  the  risk.of  high-tech  attack  .  them  and  disrupting  the  enemy.7 
on  logistic  nodes  and  transportation  net-  '  The  Pentomic  battlefield  also  helps  unlock 
works,  and  die  increased  demands  of  the  secrets  of  die  post-CFE  battlefield.  During 
supptilteg^epphktieatedweapans  and?  this  time,  die  United  States  was  concerned  with 

anticipated  highr-usage  rates, ...  _  a  battlefield  dominated  by  tactical  nuclear  weap- 

UnitsontMebatdefieldwUlharetobe  OS  on  firepower.  Since  massed  formations  were 
sef^fnffkient  as  possdlSfi,  .  _  priority  targets,  large-unit  operations  were  not 

Pentomic  organizations  were  designed 
s  ^todeal  with  die  three  anpcratives  of  this  batde- 


The  diverse  capabilities  of  these  systems  will 
all  be  tied  together  by  a  joint  taaicdjvsion  system 
for  consolidated  near-real-time  target  detec¬ 
tion,  weapon  targeting  and  attack  control. 
These  capabilities  will  help  support  die  battle¬ 
field  cycle  of  < zmcematejattackjdisperse . 

Thus  far,  the  discussion  has  described  FOFA 
as  it  is  today  and  JPI  as  it  will  be  tomorrow — to 
include  their  objectives  and  some  of  the  key 
members  of  the  suite  of  systems.  The  next  step 
is  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  post- 
CFE  battlefield  to  see  if  it  would  actually  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  field  a  JPI  capability. 

Characteristics  of  the 
Post-CFE  Battlefield 

No  masses  of  men  waiting  in  reserve.  No  roads 
jammed  with  trucks  moving  to  the  front.  In  fact  ue 
see  no  front.  Only  a  battle  area  ...  we  see  small 
mobile  units  deployed  at  intervals  measured  m  miles 
instead  of  yards .  General  Willard  G.  Wyman,  1950 

This  quote  has  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  battlefield.  The  post-CFE  battlefield 
has  a  definite  link  to  historical  battlefields.  A 
brief  look  at  two  of  these  should  be  illuminating. 
The  Napoleonic  era  battlefields  are  most  im¬ 
portant  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  demibrigades. 
Battles  were  affairs  of  jarring  local  attacks  to  pin 
the  enemy  and  break  up  his  organization.  With 
sufficient  forces  available,  they  were  arrayed  in  a 
checkerboard  pattern.  Demibrigades  were  of 
moderate  size,  highly  mobile,  compact,  power- 


field — dispersion,  fluidity  and  mobility.  Mobility 
was  particularly  important  with  words  like  "fast," 
“quidt,"  “speed”  and  “now”  dominating  orders.8 

The  post-CFE  battlefield  will  resemble  a  hy¬ 
brid  of  these  two  battlefields  because  post-CFE  . 
units  and  their  commanders  will  face  similar 
problems  and  will  be  required  to  accomplish  sim- 
_  ilar  missions. 

‘  Thus,  the  post-CFE  battlefield  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  fewer  (but  more  mobile)  forces  and 
more  high-tech  weapons.  Logistic  support  will 
be  difficult  because  of  the  risk  of  high-tech  at¬ 
tack  on  logistic  nodes  and  transportation  net¬ 
works,  and  the  increased  demands  of  supporting 
sophisticated  weapons  and  anticipated  high- 
usage  rates.  Like  the  demibrigades,  units  on  this 
battlefield  will  have  to  be  as  self-sufficient  as 
possible.  These  forces  will  not  support  an  opera¬ 
tional  concept  based  on  attrition  because  they 
will  be  too  expensive  and  too  hard  to  replace.  As 
mentioned  before,  high-tech  weapons  will  ap¬ 
proach  the  combat  potential  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.9  As  in  the  Pentomic  era,  units  on  this 
battlefield  will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  de- 
t  strtlctive  capabilities  of  massive  firepower.  An 
operational  maneuver  cycle  used  in  the  Pentom¬ 
ic  era  will  become  important  again — concen- 
trate/attack/disperse. 

There  will  be  fewer  units  on  the  battlefield, 
but  because  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  defended  re¬ 
mains  constant  (actually  increases),  die  defend¬ 
ers  will  have  to  spread  out.  This  force-to-space 


fully  armed,  self-sustaining  and  bravely  led.  ratio  will  result  in  undefended  gaps.  The  enemy 
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We  cannot  attack  all  enemy  movement,  so  senior  commanders  must  set 
priorities  andke  selective*  To  do  Ms,  the  commander  must  see  enemy  movement 
deep,  identify  priority  targets  and  attack  selected  moving  targets  in  near  real  time. 
This  is  the  heart  ofJPI,  and  it  centers  on  JSTARS. 


will  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  these  gaps  to 
break  the  coherence  of  NATO’s  area  defense  in 
an  effort  to  defeat  its  current  operational  con- 
cept.  Defensive  forces  will  have  to  move  toward 
a  defense  based  on  mobility  and  maneuver  to 
cover  these  gaps.  Forces  will  have  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  to  attack  enemy  formations  and  then  dis¬ 
perse  before  the  firepower  of  high-tech  weapons 
can  be  concentrated  against  diem  and  cause  un¬ 
acceptable  casualties. 

The  cycle  of  concentrate/attack/disperse  de¬ 
pends  on  two  key  capabilities.  First,  our  forces 
must  be  able  to  see  the  enemy  while  denying  him 
that  same  capability.  Thus,  we  must  dominate 
the  sensor  duel  and  win  the  reconnaissance/ 
counterreconnaissance  battle.  Second,  we  must 


find  the  enemy,  track  him  and  prejudge  his  ac¬ 
tions.  This  will  allow  us  to  beat  him  to  die 
punch,  pin  him  down,  attack  him  first  with  our 
high-tech  weapons  and  then  maneuver  our 
forces  to  destroy  him.  In  other  words,  we  must 
establish  a  fatal  visibility  over  the  battlefield. 
This  visibility  gives  us  the  mobility  differential 
needecfto  concentrate  forces.  Fail  in  these  two 
•  areas,  and  the  cycle  cannot  be  accomplished. 

The  Soviets'  perceptions  seem  to  be  similar  to 
ours  on  the  lethality  of  this  battlefield  and  the 
high-tech  weapons  that  will  be  used  there.  They 
are  attempting  to  develop  (or  acquire)  these  sys¬ 
tems  while,  atthe  same  time,  slow  down  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  field  them.  The  Soviets  give  high-tech 
weapons  a  significant  combat  multiplier  and 
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FOFA  was  developed  to  deal  with  large  follow-on  echelons  of  enemy  armored 
forces.  The  technology  that  was  produced  to  fill  the  FOFA  requirements  is  extremely 
well-suited  to  JPI  in  the  post-CFE  environment.  It  “sees  through ”  deception , 
locates  the  enemy  deep  (or  laterally)  and  provides  a  JPI  capability. 


credit  a  force  armed  with  these  weapons  with 
having  an  increased  combat  potential.  There¬ 
fore,  these  forces  have  great  deterrent  value. k 

As  modem  conventional  weapons  approach 
the  combat  potential  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
>  'its.  adversaries  will  have  to  compensate  tor  the 
high-tech  firepower  of  their  opponents.  Refine¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  made  m  operational  con¬ 
cepts  (fig.  4h 

Post-CFE  Operational  Concept 

Stonewall  Jackson  once  slid,  "Never  tight 
against  heave  ivkh  it  K  any  possible  maneuver¬ 
ing  you  can  hurl  your  whole  force  on  only  a  part. 


Soviet  perception  of  high-tech  weapon 
capabilities:  Want  and  need  them. 

Fewer  (more  mobile)  forces:  higher-tech 
weapons:  logistic  support  difficult. 

Concentrate/attack/disperse  cycle 
necessary  for  survival. 

Victory  based  on  flexibility,  mobility, 
intelligence  and  C3. 

Modern  conventional  weapons  approach 
the  combat  potential  of  tactical  nukes. 

Figure  4  The  Post-CFE  Battlefield 


and  that  the  weakest  part,  ot  your  enemy  and 
-emsh  it.”  The  refined  operational  concept  will 
be  based  on  maneuver  and  mobility.  This  is  re¬ 
quired  because  ot  the  rorce-to-space  ratio  and 
the  inability  ot  defensive  force'-  to  he  everywhere 
at  once. 

The  new  concept  will  require  a  change  m 
mental  attitude.  The  first  change  deals  with  die 
point  ot  reference,  l  inear  is -  -at;  •niinear  is  in. 
Linear  implies  three  separate  operations  (deep, 
close  and  rearb  all  ot  which  ire  retereni  ed  to  the 
front  line.  A  nonlinear  hattietield  implies  a  de¬ 
tect  tone  and  a  rattle  :  au  .  :■  sored  t  n  the  cn 
emv  rather  than  a  line  >  <n  tiie  gn  -und.  The  new 
concept  will  caii  tot  strong  covering  tones  sup¬ 
ported  bv  large  reserv  es,  Friend  lv  maneuvers  wiil 
primarily  he  counterattacks  by  reserve  forces  to 
destroy  the  enemy.  Tins  ground  att.K  k  wall  take 
place  after  the  enemy  has  Ken  'uhected  to  a 
devastating  attack  from  precision  interdiction 
weapons.  ILL  with  in  high  todi  capabilities, 
wall  help  provide  the  mohlitv  ditterential  re 
quired  ot  tins  concept  the  s' 

I’reci'ii  n  interdiction  i>  als.  >  imp.  >rtant  in  till' 
new  environment  Kvause  ot  the  wav  its  practi¬ 
tioners  v  lew  the  battle.  It  is  one  ot  the  tew  con 
cepts concernol  with  accurately  K  varing  the en- 
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INTERDICTION 


emy  forces  far  from  friendly  positions.  So  JPI 
provides  die  right  mental  framework  for  die  mo¬ 
bility  aspects  of  the  post-CFE  environment 


Objectives: 

•  Locate  him,  blind  him 
and  pm  him  down. 

•  Create  Mobility 
Differential. 


Detect 

Zone 


Figure  5.  A  Nonlinear  Battlefield 


Mobility  is  key  to  thisconcept.  It  can  be  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  variety  of  force  types — heavy,  light  or 
hybrid.  The  point  is  that  the  JPI  suite  of  sensors 
and  weapons  is  needed  by  any  force  structure  be  - 
cause  it  provides  visibility  over  the  battlefield. 
This  visibility  allows  friendly  forces  to  find,  track 
and  target  the  enemy  force  of  interest.  Next,  the 
suite  provides  the  ability  to  direct  intelligence 
information  to  commanders  who  need  it. 
Therefore,  the  suite  aids  command,  control  and 
communications  (C3).  Wharall  of  these  ate 
taken  together,  a  synergism  develops  that  allows 
friendly  forces  to  inhibit  the  enemy’s  ability  to 
maneuver  by  employing  accurate  long-range 
nonnuclear  fires. 

This  suite  of  systems  also  keeps  the  enemy 
from  doing  the  same  thing  to  our  forces  by  win¬ 
ning  the  sensor  duel.  Taken  together,  these 
benefits  provide  the  mobility  differential  needed 


Refined  concept  based  on  maneuver 
and  mobility. 

Post-CFE  forces  too  small  and  expen¬ 
sive  for  an  attrition-based  concept. 

High-tech  suite  of  systems  adds  a 
deterrent  value  to  small,  mobile  forces. 

High-tech  systems  create  favorable 
mobility  differential,  prevent  enemy  mass¬ 
ing  and  establish  a  “fatal  visibility.” 

Figure  6.  The  Post-CFE  Concept 


for  the  mobile  defense  (fig.  6). 

But  there  are  dangers  with  a  mobile  defense, 
and  these  dangers  stem  from  three  key  require¬ 
ments.  To  accomplish  a  successful  mobile  de¬ 
fense,  the  defender  must  have  mobility  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  enemy’s.  The  defender  must 
also  have  a  battlefield  with  sufficient  depth  to 
break  the  momentum  of  the  enemy  attack.  (In 
NATO  areas  of  concern,  this  depth  is  provided 
by  technology  because  offensive  ground  attacks 
beyond  NATO  borders  are  not  allowed.)  Lastly, 
the  defender  must  have  the  required  technology 
to  accomplish  the  battlefield  cycle  of  coneen- 
trate/attack/disperse. 

If  the  defender  cannot  win  the  sensor  duel,  he 
cannot  time  his  attack;  therefore,  he  does  not 
know  where  to  move  his  forces  and  loses  his  mo¬ 
bility  advantage.  The  limited  battlefield  depth 
in  Europe  is  extended  by  technology  that  allows 
the  defending  commander  to  see  the  enemy  and 
prejudge  his  actions.  Lastly,  the  ability  to  com¬ 
mand  and  control  a  mobile  defense  is  difficult, 
particularly  if  the  enemy  is  trying  to  interfere 
with  the  process  by  using  all  known  C3  counter¬ 


measures. 

JPI  and  its  suite  of  capabilities  are  particularly 
well-suited  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  mobile 
post-CFE  battlefield.  They  add  deterrent  value 
to  small  forces,  create  mobility  differentials  by 
winning  the  sensor  duel,  prevent  enemy  massing 
by  establishing  a  fatal  visibility  and  facilitate  the 
cycle  of  concentrate/attack/disperse.  In  its  be¬ 
ginning  stages,  FOFA  was  developed  to  deal 
with  large  follow-on  echelons  of  enemy  armored 
forces.  The  technology  that  was  produced  to  fill 
the  FOFA  requirements  is  extremely  well-suited 
to  JPI  in  the  post-CFE  environment.  It  “sees 
through”  deception,  locates  the  enemy  deep  (or 
lately  rand  provides  a  JPI  capability. 


Sun  Tzu  advised  long  ago,  “What  is  called 
foreknowledge  cannot  be  elicited  from 
spirits,  not  from  gods,  nor  by  analogy  with  past 
events,  nor  from  calculations.  It  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  men  who  know  the  enemy  situa¬ 
tion.”  As  modem  conventional  weapons  ap¬ 
proach  the  combat  potential  previously 
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The  new  concept  will  require 
a  change  in  mental  attitude. . . .  Linear 
implies  three  separate  operations  (deep, 
close  and  rear). . . .  A  nonlinear  battle¬ 
field  implies  a  detect  zone  and  a  battle 
zone,  focused  on  die  enemy  rattier  than  a 
line  on  the  ground.  The  new  concept 
will  call  for  strong  covering  forces  sup¬ 
ported  by  large  reserves. 
Friendly  maneuvers  will  primarily  be 
counterattacks  by  reserve  forces  to 
destroy  the  enemy. 


achieved  only  by  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  both 
offensive  and  defensive  doctrine,  operational  art 
and  small-unit  tactics  will  require  refinement 
A  cycle  of  concentrate/attack/disperse  will  be 
necessary  to  limit  casualty  rates  and  ensure 
friendly  units’  survivability.  Victory  will  be  based 
on  flexibility,  exactness  and  timeliness  of  intelli' 
gence  (fatal  visibility),  mobility  and  the  com¬ 
mander’s  ability  to  command. 

Fewer  but  more  mobile  forces  will  occupy  the 
post-CFE  battlefield.  They  will  be  compact, 
powerfully  armed  with  high-tech  weapons,  pro¬ 
fessionally  manned  and  bravely  led.  They  will 


have  to  deal  with  the  logistic  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  usage  rates,  high-tech  attack  of  logis¬ 
tics  nodes  and  the  more  sophisticated  weapon 
systems.  Key  concepts  of  this  battlefield  include 
the  sensor  duel,  fatal  visibility,  mobility  en¬ 
hancement  and  a  suite  of  high-tech  systems. 

The  security  requirements  will  be  different, 
but  NATO’s  objective  will  remain  the  same — 
deter  conflict — but,  if  necessary,  have  die  capa¬ 
bility  to  attack  die  enemy’s  center  of  gravity  to 
break  his  mass  and  tempo,  and  create  the  mobil¬ 
ity  differential  essential  for  victory. 

JPI  is  not  a  replacement  for  FOFA  (delay;  dis¬ 
rupt,  divert  and  destroy  enemy  follow-on 
forces).  Instead,  JPI  expands  FOFA  to  include 
selectively  attacking  an  enemy’s  mobility- 
producing  potential.  The  key  to  understanding 
the  difference  is  that  FOFA  “meters  die  flow”  of 
a  numerically  superior  force’s  arrival  at  the  linear  • 
close  battle  to  a  rate  the  ground  commander  can 
manage  while  JPI  creates  a  favorable  mobility 
'"differential  on  a  mobile,  nonlinear  battlefield. 
Both  have  applications  today  as  well  as  tomor¬ 
row  and  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  JPI  capa¬ 
bility  is  particulariy  well-suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  post-CFE  environment  and  must 
be  preserved.  MR 
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tiotU  islhe  infantry  unit  that  must  defend  againsfttfmored  and  mecha  - 
mzedforces.  The  author  examines  four  World-War  //  battles  that 
exemplify  the  initiative  and  resourcefidness  that  can  produce  success. 
He  emphasizes  several  intangibles  that  are  also  critical. 


THE  AIRLAND  Battle  concept,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  1982  version  of  US  Army 
Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations,  was  a 
comprehensive  and  balanced  view  of  modem 
war.  Among  its  characteristics,  it  ascribed 
equal  importance  to  firepower  and  maneuver, 
included  the  dements  of  strong  leadership,  mo¬ 
rale  and  psychological  shock  in  its  definition  of 
combat  power,  and  offered  a  broad  view  of  of¬ 
fense  and  defense.2 

Defense,  in  particular,  was  described  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  static  and  dynamic  elements — in  reality, 
a  combination  of  offensive  and  defensive  action. 
The  manual  did  not  prescribe  any  single  form  or 
technique  for  a  defensive  operation.  Each  de¬ 
fensive  battle  would  be  designed  for  the  specific 
situation  facing  a  unit3 
Since  its  introduction,  that  version  of  the 
doctrine  and  its  most  recent  version,  FM  100-5 
( 1986),  have  been  evaluated  almost  continually 
in  unit  training  exercises  at  the  National  Train¬ 
ing  Center  (NTC)  at  Fort  Irwin,  California.4 
There,  Army  troops,  who  are  called  the  oppos¬ 
ing  force  (OPFOR)  and  dress  as  Soviets,  use  the 
tactics  and  vehicles  of  Soviet  motorized  rifle 
regiments  to  battle  battalion-  and,  recently, 
brigade-size  Army  units. 


For  the  most  part,  modernized  Army  units 
(armed  with  weapons  such  as  the  Ml  tank,  M2 
Bradley  infantry  fighting  vehicle  and  other  anti¬ 
tank  weapons)  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
fend  successfully  against  attacks  of  larger  OPFOR 
formations.5  These  results  should  not  be  seen  as 
a  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  Army’s  doctrine. 
Indeed,  the  maneuvers  are  intended  to  serve  as 
a  learning  experience,  and  many  errors  are  made. 
Time  and  again,  for  example,  units  have  failed  to 
coordinate  their  defensive  actions.6  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  not  easy  for  troops  to  remain  enthusiastic 
about  engaging  in  a  defensive  action  on  a  real 
battlefield  after  continually  being  declared  killed 
by  a  referee  during  a  training  exercise  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  them  for  it.7 

Ordering  infantrymen,  even  mechanized  in¬ 
fantry,  to  defend  against  an  attack  by  a  superior 
armored  *and  mechanized  force  may  seem  im¬ 
proper  to  these  troops.  However,  they  would 
probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  infantry  units 
have  conducted  successful  defenses  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances  in  actual  combat.  The  history 
of  the  US  Army  provides  several  examples  of 
this  point. 

This  article  examines  four  cases  in  which 
US  Army  infantry  units  conducted  effective 

Historical  Review 


Through  effectively  using  [Hill  317's]  terrain  features,  the  attacking 
Germans  ’  combat  power  was  reduced  and  that  of  the  US  troops  was  enhanced. . . . 
The  US  troops  looked  downward  upon  the  attacking  enemy  and  hit  their  successive 
waves  with  small-arms  fire.  The  clear  line  of  sight  also  allowed  two  of  the  230th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion 's  forward  observers,  who  were  on  the  hill  with  the 
infantrymen,  to  lay  down  accurate  fire  on  those  waves. 


defensive  action.'  agaui't  'iipcnor  numbers  ot  ar¬ 
mored  and  mechanized  force',  Each  ca'O  <v- 
curred  during  World  War  II  in  the  European  the¬ 
ater  ot  operations  where  manv  of  the  conditions 
a  modem  war  were  pre-ent.  I  Ytensive  metlnxls 
toed  in  these  action.'  are  examined  tor  their  vari¬ 
ety.  Kev  tactics  are  highlighted.  especially  when 
they  appear  to  relate  t«  'concept'  similar  to  tho»e 
■■ 'iind  in  current  l  v  \ian  d.x  trine. 

Hie  purj'o'e  n  to  demon'trafe  th.it  infantry 
anil'  can  o\  eic >me  tile  .  xid'.  on  c.i'L  >n.  and 
fight  otitnumlvred  and  win.  Hopefully,  it  pro- 
\  ides  gixxl  examples  of  the  tvpe  ot  g»x\l  training, 
imaginative  flunking.  aggressive  action  and 
team  spirit  that  may  lead  t.  >  success  m  the  future. 

Mortain 

Hie  first  case  is  the  actii  >n  ot  the  Jd  Battalion 
ind  t  impanv  k.  \!  B  if  i) n  n.  I  'dth  Regiment, 

'  "  'dtli  Infantry  I  ’n  mou.  Murrain.  Iraiue, 
luring  the  (  ierm  in  irtm  '  "Mortain  i  outlier - 
ittack."  y  'hue  the  l  >  Armv  ix-gan  it'  Breakout 
from  Normandy  with  v  Yvrat  ion  t  'nh\i  in  li.lv 


N44,  it'  spearhead'  commenced  a  high  speed 
i base  after  k  iennan  forces  tlr.it  were  dc'txTureiv 
retreating  southward.  dire  <,  iennan  forces  ot¬ 
tered  some  resistance:  however,  their  initial  ac¬ 
tion'  did  not  repre'enr  t'neir  toil  ;> 'tenrial  ro 
threaten  lire  advance  li  w.i'  not  untii  August 
that  they  put  a  'trong  effort  into  lialting  IS 
forces  with  c\vration  I.much.  a>  the  viennans 
.ailed  rite  .. Minterati.x k  at  N1.  Tt.ntr  Briefly,  the 
plan  w.i'  todme  mnore  i  and  mechanized  di\  :• 
'ii'ii'  tnrougii  f  v  ft'ire'  in  rue  area  ot  Mtirtain 
where  tlui'c  foxes  were  k >ttlenecketl  anti  then 
attempt  to  remote  the  hittie  line  at  Nonnandv.  " 
Tire  'Ot.h  i 'ivi'ion  had  Ixen  in  heavy  action 
'ince  tire  'tan  ot  c Tporation  v  .  "ra  when,  tnr  , 
Augii't.  it  w.i'  hit  h\  the  dd  's''  I’atrrer  l  Vi'ion 
in. I  remnant'  ot  die  !  ,th  ,  ’..''rrc'irv’uiJic' 

1  V  ision. "  Hie  >0th'  deteii'e'  were  not  heavily 
fortified  tor  they  were  prepared  earlier  hv  the 
l  >  l'l  Intantrv  i 'i\  I'loir  n  forward  j\>'itions 
tr.'iii  which  atr  ait.uk  conid  Be  launched." 

I  Ini',  a'  the  l  iennan  tone  chained  in  twxi 
columns.  north  and  'Oiith  ot  Monain.  it  easily 
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overran  the  30th’s  positions. 

Under  the  circumstances,  little  could  be  done 
immediately  to  stop  the  German  advance. 
However,  a  fragment  of  the  30th,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  2d  Battalion  and  Company  K,  3d 
Battalion,  dug  in  and  sought  to  hold  the  line  on 
Hill  317,  a  rocky  bluff  just  east  of  Mortain. 

Hill  317  was  an  excellent  position  to  defend. 
Through  effectively  using  is  terrain  features,  the 
attacking  Germans’  combat  power  was  reduced 
and  that  of  die  US  troops  was  enhanced.  The 
2d  SS  Panzer  could  not  negotiate  the  terrain  of 
the  hill  withies  paneen  or  give  up  the  dose  sup¬ 
port  of  its  divisional 

nized  infantry)  for  an  assault.  The  attached 
troops  of  the  17th  SS  Pan&rgrenadkr  Division 
were  used  instead,  but  this  disrupted  the  German 
attack  plan.  The  US  troops  looked  downward 
upon  the  attacking  enemy  and  hit  their  succes¬ 
sive  waves  with  small-arms  fire.  The  clear  line 
of  sight  also  allowed  two  of  the  230th  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Battalion’s  forward  observers,  who  were  on 
the  hill  with  the  infantrymen,  to  lay  down  accu¬ 
rate  fire  on  those  waves.12 

In  a  planned  defense,  heavy  covering  forces 
may  be  tasked  with  fighting  defensive  actions 
forward  of  the  forward  edge  of  the  batde  area,  or 
lighter  security  forces  may  be  used  to  give  the 
main  battle  area  (MBA)  advanced  warning  of 
the  enemy’s  approach.  The  security  force’s  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  established  as  a  strongpoint  Al¬ 
though  it  was  not  planned,  Hill  317  developed 
into  a  strongpoint  due  to  the  stiff  resistance.  The 
troops  continued  to  occupy  it  even  after  it  was 
completely  surrounded.  The  position’s  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  strongpoint  was  enhanced  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  fire  support  the  forward  observers  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  whole  division 

From  Hill  317,  the  two  forward  observers 
could  survey  the  entire  German  counterattack* 
coming  out  of  the  Selune  River  valley,  from 
Domfront  25  kilometers  eastward,  to  Mont- 
Saint-Michel  Bay,  beyond  Avranches,  32  kilo¬ 
meters  westward.  This  allowed  them  to  direct 
a  steady  stream  of  artillery  fire  on  all  of  the  2d  SS 
Panzer’s  armored  and  mechanized  columns.  The 
heavy  salvos  eventually  brought  the  Germans’ 


The  unit  had  suffered  300 
casualties . . .  [out]  of  approximately  700 
men.  However,  US  troops*  efforts  were 
vital  to  the  30th  Division.  The  strong¬ 
point.  . .  allowed  the  division  command¬ 
er  to  fight  one  MBA  batde  at  a  time: 

The  resolve  of  the  US  troops,  who 
held  the  line  and  held  firm  to  their  beStf 
that  support  would  be  at  their  call  and 
that  relief  would  arrive,  was  vital  in  the 
hill*s  defense.  The  intangible  elements 
of  leadership,  morale  and  traipfigg 
enhanced  the  unit*?  combed  power. 


movement  to  a  halt.14 

Defending  Hill  317  was  costly.  When  its  de¬ 
fenders  were  finally  relieved  on  12  August,  die 
unit  had  suffered  300  casualties,  killed  and 
wounded,  of  a  force  of  approximately  700  men 15 
However,  the  US  troops’  efforts  were  vital  to  the 
30th  Division.  The  strongpoint  limited  the  Ger¬ 
mans’  access  to  the  MBA  by  delaying  follow-on 
forces  and  reducing  these  forces  already  engaged. 
This  allowed  the  division  commander  to  fight 
one  MBA  batde  at  a  time  and  to  restore  the  de¬ 
fensive  line. 

Establishing  a  hasty  defense  on  Hill  317  was 
probably  the  last  option  available  to  the  unit 
commander.  Prepared  defenses  did  not  exist, 
and  the  US  force  did  not  have  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  present  to  engage  the  Germans.  Due  to  the 
hill’s  excellent  defensive  terrain  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  artillery,  a  strongpoint  was  created. 

However,  the  resolve  of  the  US  troops,  who 
held  the  line  and  held  firm  to  their  belief  that 
supgprt  would  be  at  their  call  and  that  relief 
.jwould  arrive,  was  vital  in  the  hill’s  defense.  The 
intangible  elements  of  leadership,  morale  and 
training  enhanced  the  unit’s  combat  power  as 
much  as  any  other  elements. 

Flamierge 

The  second  case  is  the  action  of  the  3d  Battal¬ 
ion,  513th  Regiment,  US  17th  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion,  Flamierge,  Belgium,  during  die  Battle  of 
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the  Bulge.  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  a  massive 
German  counteroffensive  on  the  Western  Front 
in  December  1944-  Its  aim  was  to  cut  the  Allied 
forces’  lines,  which  stretched  along  the  German 
botder,  in  half  and  isolate  British  and  Canadian 


It  was  not  desirable  for  Anderson 
to  order  his  men  forward  after  taking 
heavy  losses.  However,  a  commander 
must  conduct  his  defense  based 
on  an  overall  concept  of  defense 
specified  by  higher  levels  of  command. 
Here,  die  defense  phut  required 
offensively  oriented  movements. 


forces  to  the  north  from  US  forces  to  the  south. 
This  would  be  achieved  by  driving  armored  and 
mechanized  spearheads  through  the  weakly  de¬ 
fended  Ardennes  Forest,  located  between  the 
borders  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  The  forces 
would  then  drive  north  to  die  Meuse  River  and 
beyond  toward  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

The  1 7th  Airborne  Division  was  among  three 
airborne  divisions  used  to  rapidly  reinforce  units 
already  engaged  against  the  advancing  Ger¬ 
mans.  When  the  513th  Regiment,  17th  Air¬ 
borne,  arrived  on  the  scene  on  24  December,  it, 
along  with  other  units  of  the  17th,  was  ordered 
to  take  positions  northwest  of  Bastogne  which 
was  the  anchor  of  the  US  defense. 16  The  area  as¬ 
signed  to  the  513th  was  defended  by  troops  of  the 
3d  Panzergrenadier  Division.17 

The  3d  Battalion,  513th,  managed  to  secure 
positions  immediately  before  the  town  of  Fla- 
mierge  and  took  severe  casualties  in  the  process. 
It  was  reduced  to  an  effective  strength  of  525 
men. 18  But,  despite  the  losses,  the  3d  Battalion’s 
commander,  Major  Morris  Anderson,  remained 
aggressive.  After  receiving  permission,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  3d  Battalion  to  move  forward,  once 
more,  to  secure  the  town  itself.19 

It  was  not  desirable  for  Andersen  to  order  his 
men  forward  after  taking  heavy  lasses.  However, 
a  commander  must  conduct  his  defense  based  on 
an  overall  concept  of  defense  specified  by  higher 


levels  of  command.  Here,  the  defense  plan  re¬ 
quired  offensively  oriented  movements. 

The  3d  Battalion  moved  forward  without 
concealment  and  under  heavy  fire  from  panzers, 
artillery,  machineguns  and  mortars.  Communi¬ 
cation  with  the  rear  was  k*t,  and  its  only  fire  sup¬ 
port  initially  came  from  its  own  mortars.  How¬ 
ever,  the  commander  of  the  513th,  Colonel 
James  Coutts,  acting  on  intuition,  ordered  a 
heavy  bombardment  from  divisional  artillery 
once  the  battalion  was  within  150  yards  of  die 
town.20 '  The  Germans  withdrew  under  the 
pounding,  and  the  3d  Battalion  took  the  town 
and  established  a  perimeter  defense. 

An  armored  assault  to  retake  the  town  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  3d  Battalion  was  resupplied  with 
bazooka  rounds  and  other  antitank  ordnance. 
Additionally,  it  received  support  from  a  tank  de¬ 
stroyer  company.  However,  the  tank  destroyers 
withdrew  from  their  positions  with  the  battalion 
shortly  after  arriving  and  left  the  infantry  alone 
to  bold  die  position  against  enemy  armor. 

The  prospects  of  success  for  an  infantry  unit 
attempting  to  halt  an  armored  assault  during 
World  War  II  without  tanks,  tank  destroyers, 
close  artillery  or  air  support  were  perhaps  the 
worst  possible.  However,  die  men  of  the  513th 
were  no  ordinary  troops.  The  513th  had  served 
as  a  troop  unit  at  the  Airborne  School  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  and  many  of  its  men  had  been 
among  die  top  graduates.21  They  were  expert  at 
using  stealth,  cover,  concealment  and  decep¬ 
tion.  They  were  able  to  use  these  skills  to  hide 
their  movement  and  surprise,  close  in  on  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  enemy. 

When  Anderson  prepared  his  unit  to  defend 
the  town,  he  thoroughly  analyzed  the  factors  of 
mission,  enemy,  terrain  and  troops  available.  He 
copetuded  that  the  battalion’s  best  hope  of  hold- 
•  ingoff  the  Germans  was  effectively  using  the  ter¬ 
rain  and  weather.  Although  die  ground  before 
the  3d  Battalion  was  an  open  field,  a  dense  fog 
covered  the  area.  Poor  visibility  would  serve  to 
conceal  his  static  positions  and  the  movement  of 
teams  of  paratroopers  armed  with  bazookas. 

On  25  December  at  0600,  die  Germans  began 
their  assault  on  Flamierge.  Fifteen  to  20  panzers 
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The  513th  had  served  as  a  troop  unit  at  the  Airborne  School ...  and  many 
of  its  men  had  been  among  the  top  graduates.  They  were  expert  at  using  stealth,  cover, 
concealment  and  deception. . . .  Although  the  ground  before  the  3d  Battalion  was  an 
open  field,  a  dense  fog  covered  the  area .  Poor  visibility  would  serve  to  conceal  [its] 
static  positions  and  the  movement  of  teams  of  paratroopers  armed  with  bazookas. 


moved  directly  before  the  town  from  the  north, 
while  five  or  six  mote  panzers,  supported  by  pan- 
zergrenadieren  and  six  self-propelled  guns,  ma¬ 
neuvered  from  the  lead  panzers’  right  flank.22 
German  artillery  fire  hit  the  town  and  tempo- 
ranly  cut  communications  between  the  3d  Bat¬ 
talion  and  all  other  units  again. 

Once  the  Germans  reached  the  paratroopers’ 
perimeter,  they  met  stiff  resistance.  The  panzer- 
gremdieren  were  hit  hand  with  mortar,  machine- 
gun  and  rifle  fire.  Communications  were  re¬ 
stored,  and  forward  observers,  despite  the  fog, 
directed  some  supporting  artillery  fires  against 
the  panzers  by  following  the  sound  of  their  en¬ 
gines.  The  panzers,  for  the  most  part,  were  kept 
out  of  the  town  by  close-range  bazooka  fire.25. 

Attacking  panzers  with  bazookas  was  a  deadly 
task.  Once  bazooka  positions  were  located,  the 
panzers  would  fire  point-blank  into  them.24 
Nevertheless,  the  paratroopers  continued  to 
take  that  risk.  The  fighting  did  not  cease  until 
dark  when  the  panzers,  despite  penetrating  deep 
into  the  perimeter,  were  forced  to  withdraw. 


Casualties  for  the  3d  Battalion  were  heavy.  Too 
weak  to  hold  off  another  assault,  the  unit  was  or¬ 
dered  to  withdraw. 

In  this  case,  effectively  using  weather  condi¬ 
tions  enhanced  the  defender’s  combat  power 
and  reduced  the  attacker’s.  The  fog  provided 
concealment  for  the  paratroopers  who  hunted 
down  the  panzers.  The  Germans  could  not  take 
advantage  of  these  elements  in  a  similar  manner 
because  the  panzers'  engines  signaled  the  move¬ 
ments. 

But,  also,  the  intangible  elements  of  leader¬ 
ship,  morale  and  training  again  played  a  great  role 
in  successfully  defending  a  position.  The  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  paratroopers  to  engage  the  panzers 
face  to  face  and  their  resolve  to  defeat  the  enemy 
made  up  tor  unavailable  mx>ps  <ind  weapons. 

Elsenbom  Ridge 

The  third  case  is  the  action  of  the  2d  Battal¬ 
ion,  26th  Regiment,  US  1st  Infanrrv  Division. 
Elsenbom  ridge,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
The  2d  Battalion  was  not  holding  a  position  on 
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Elsenbom  ridge  but,  rather,  on  a  position  at  Dom 
Butgenbach,  Bdgfcxn,  in  the  northern  sector  of 
Elsenbom  ridged  horseshoe-shaped  defensive 
line.  Q»ZlT3feeerri8er  1944 at  0130,  die  battal¬ 
ion  was  anarfarf  by  armoced  and  mechanized 
troops  oftke  12&3&  Panzer  Division  from  die 
direction  of  BOflingen  to  the  southeast.25 

Although  the  battalion’s  position  was  ex¬ 
posed,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  in  the 
area  in  terms  of  available  support.  By  0300,  the 


tions  mm-sboai Mpfce  panzers  would  fin 
point  HSuk  into-  dtem^  Nevertheless,  die 
paratroopen  continued  to  take  that  risk. 
The  fighting'did  not  cease  until  dark 
when  the  panzers,  despite 
penetrating  deep  into  the  perimeter, 
were  forced  to  withdraw. 


Germans  began  a  heavy  barrage  with  artillery, 
mortars  and  rockets,  striking  hard  against  the  US 
troops.  The  barrage  temporarily  cut  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  2d  Battalions  commander, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Derrill  M.  Daniel,  and  the 
troops  at  the  position,  including  Companies  E 
and  F.26  The  support  those  units  expected  was 
not  provided,  and  they  soon  found  themselves 
naked  before  the  German  armored  and  mecha¬ 
nized  force. 

When  communications  were  restored, 
Daniel  learned  of  the  companies’  situation,  and 
he  managed  Go  contact  the  1st  Division’s  com¬ 
mander,  Major  General  Clift  Andrus.  Andrus 
had  tied  in  1st  Division’s  artillery  to  the  US  2d 
and  99th  Infantry  Divisions’,  which  were  in  - 
the  area,  and  he  used  all  available  fires  to  aid  the  ' 
2d  Battalion.27 

Defense  efforts  of  this  nature  generally  create 
opportunities  for  decisive  action  by  reducing  the 
enemy’s  closure  rate  and  creating  periods  of 
friendly  superiority,  permitting  the  defenders  to 
gain  the  initiative.  The  effect  of  the  artillery  fire 
was  so  devastating  that  the  panzergrenadieren 


were  separated  from  the  panzers  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  cover.  The  panzers  were  seemingly  un¬ 
concerned  with  this  occurrence.  They  contin¬ 
ued  to  move  forward  alone  and  overran  the  2d 
Battalion’s  positions. 

Once  the  panzers  broke  through  the  line 
and  their  positions  became  untenable,  the  2d 
Battalion  troops  could  have  withdrawn.  The 
Company  E  and  F  troops  were  90-percent  re¬ 
placements  and  had  100  men  per  company.28 
Withdrawing  under  such  pressure  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  diem.  However;  despite  their  relative 
inexperience,  the  troops  remained  under  cover 
-in  their  foxholes  until  the  panzers  drove 
through. 

It  was  reasoned  that,  although  they  lacked  the 
proper  ordnance  and  numbers  to  defeat  the  ar¬ 
mor,  the  troops  acted  to  fight  against  the  panzer- 
grenadieren  who  were  desperately  trying  to  rejoin 
the  panzers.  If  a  defensive  force  can  delay,  dis¬ 
rupt,  or  divert  enemy  follow-on  forces  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  supporting  those  forces  already 
committed,  then  it  is  possible  to  defeat  the  en¬ 
emy  piecemeal.  This  was  the  result  of  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion’s  action. 

When  the  panzergrenadieren  finally  reached 
the  2d  Battalion’s  positions,  they  were  engaged 
and  forced  to  retire.  The  panzers,  who  were  still 
traveling  along  the  same  route,  ran  into  a  reserve 
force  of  US  tanks,  tank  destroyers,  artillery  and 
infantry  armed  with  bazookas.  The  goal  of  the 
reserve  force  was  not  merely  to  restore  the  line 
but,  rather,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  They 
awaited  the  panzers’  arrival  into  what  amounted 
to  a  kill  sack.  The  reserve  force  picked  the  pan¬ 
zers  off  one  by  one.29  By  1 140,  the  German  force 
was  crushed. 

The  defense  of  Dom  Butgenbach  developed  as 
the  German  attack  progressed.  Due  to  the  unity 
of  effort  between  the  artillery  units  and  the  2d 
Battalion,  the  German  attack  plan  was  dis¬ 
rupted.  The  supporting  panzergrenadieren  were 
separated  from  the  panzers  and  destroyed.  With¬ 
out  the  panzergrenadieren,  the  panzers’  combat 
effectiveness  was  reduced  dramatically.  This  al¬ 
lowed  die  reserve  force,  to  the  rear  of  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion,  to  act  decisively. 
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The  effect  of  the  artillery  fire  was  so  devastating  that  the  panzergrenadieren 
were  separated  from  the  panzers  they  were  supposed  to  cover.  The  panzers  were 
seemingly  unconcerned  with  this  occurrence.  They  continued  to  move  forward 
alone  and  overran  the  2d  Battalion’s  positions. 

The  panzers,  who  were  still  traveling  along  the  same  route,  ran  into 
a  reserve  force  of  US  tanks,  tank  destroyers,  artillery  and  infantry  armed  with 

bazookas - They  awaited  the  panzers’  arrival  into  what  amounted  to  a  kill  sack. 

The  reserve  force  picked  the  panzers  off  one  by  one. 


Bastogne 

The  fourth  case  is  the  action  of  the  50 1st  Regi¬ 
ment,  US  101st  Airborne  Division,  Bastogne, 
Belgium,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  The 
501st  Regiment  was  the  first  unit  of  the  101st  to 
arrive  to  reinforce  US  forces  in  the  Bastogne  area 
19  December  1944.  Before  its  troops  were 
settled,  the  units  commander,  Colonel  Julian  J. 
Ewell,  received  orders  to  contain  the  1 30th  Pan¬ 
der  Lehr  Division  that  was  moving  cautiously  to¬ 
ward  the  city  and  threatening  to  cut  off  a  number 
of  US  units  holding  positions  to  the  east.30  Ewell 
requested  flexibility  in  fulfilling  his  mission,  and 
it  was  granted.31 

The  area  the  501st  was  told  to  move  into 
was  practically  undefended.  Panzer  Lehr’s  com¬ 
mander,  Generalleutnant  Fritz  Bayerlein,  sent 
column  after  column  of  armored  and  mecha¬ 
nized  forces  into  Bastogne.  However,  he  was 
concerned  with  US  radio  traffic  indicating  that 
US  forces  were  moving  into  Bastogne  and  possi¬ 


bly  planning  to  drive  into  his  area.  Although  die 
reports  referred  to  the  relatively  small  501st, 
Baverlein  reasoned  that  it  was  a  greater  force 
such  as  an  armored  division.  Thus,  he  preferred 
to  move  cautiously  until  he  could  make  a  clear 
assessment  of  his  situation.3" 

The  1st  Battalion,  501st,  traveled  only  2  miles 
east  of  Bastogne,  near  Nefte,  before  it  ran  into 
advanced  elements  of  the  Pander  Lehr.  Ewell  sur¬ 
veyed  the  situation  and  recognized  the  Germans 
were  deployed  in  strength  all  along  the  route  and 
that  their  position  could  not  be  taken  head-on 
•  .by  infantry  alone.  Capitalizing  on  the  flexibility 
'  he  was  granted,  Ewell  tried  to  turn  the  panzers 
out  of  position. 1 1 

Tactics  had  to  compensate  for  the  US  force  s 
lesser  numbers  and  weaker  firepower.  Properly 
positioning  forces  in  relation  to  the  enemy 
achieved  results  that  otherwise  could  have  been 
achieved  only  at  a  heavy  cost  in  men  and  materi¬ 
el.  When  mobility  is  used  to  confuse  an  enemy 
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key  to, 
el 

and  training.  JRacedjyUh  seemingly 
overwhelming  odds,  die  US  troops  held 
their  positions  and  fought  fiercely. 


commander,  it  is  translated  into  maneuver. 


vantage  over  Ewell's  farce)  through  the  area  and 
onward  to  Bastogne.  Ewell’s  maneuver  forced 
the  enemy  forces  to  react  and  restricted  their 
freedom  of  action.  Despite  some  heavy  fighting, 
particularly  on  HiD  510,  die  501st  managed  to 
conduct  an  effective  defense  at  a  Low  cost. 

IN  EACH  of  die  cases  recounted,  command' 
.l  ers  considered  every  means  available  to  fulfill 
they-  missions.  Their  defensive  actions  took 
shape  as  a  result  of  specific  situations  facing  their 
units.  Success  in  such  actions  cannot  be  assured 
by  wing  a  single  fanafog  technique. 

The30tfeDWlsiitei^l^86fevean«s*- 
tablished  defense  plan.  The  small  force  success- 
folly  defended  Hill  317  through  the  excellent  use 
of  its  terrain  features  and  artillery  support.  Once 
the  position  was  established,  it  served  as  a  strong' 
point  in  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle  area  from 
which  artillery  attacks,  designed  to  delay,  disrupt 
and  divert  enemy  forces,  could  be  directed.  This 
created  opportunities  for  decisive  action  by  the 


Ewell  kept  the  1st  Battalion  where  it  was  and 
requested  support  from  divisional  artillery  whose 
special  105mm  guns’  loud  crack  resembled  that 
of  US  tanks.34  He  sent  his  2d  Battalion  off  the 
road  to  seize  the  town  of  Bizory  to  the  north  and 
continue  onward  to  Hill  510  that  dominated 
both  Mageret  and  the  position  of  the  1st  Battal¬ 
ion  at  Neffe.  When  the  3d  Battalion  cany)  up,  he 
ordered  it  to  turn  south  and  take  the  small  town 
of  Mont  and  the  bridge  over  the  Wiltz  River. 

Much  as  Ewell  had  hoped,  his  unit’s  aggressive 
movements  and  positioning  confused  Bayerlein 
and  caused  him  to  miscalculate  US  force  disposi¬ 
tions  and  intentions.  The  additional  factor  of 
the  loud  crack  of  die  airborne  artillery’s  special 
105mm  guns  also  aided  in  this  effort,  for  it  caused 
Bayerlein  to  believe  he  was  being  opposed  by  ar¬ 
mor.  Leaving  substantial  forces  to  hold  Hill  510 
and  the  Mageret-Neffe  road,  Bayerlein  decided 
to  move  south  and  not  make  a  direct  assault  on 
Bastogne  at  that  time.35 

Ewell  managed  to  shoot  down  the  Germans’ 
intelligence.  He  prevented  the  Panzer  Lehr  Divi  - 
sion  from  massing  and  driving  an  assault  force 
(which  could  have  had  a  3-1  or  even  a  6-1  ad- 


remainder  of  the  30th. 

The  1 7th  Airborne  Division  paratroopers  had 
to  conform  to  a  concept  of  defense  established  at 
a  higher  echelon,  calling  for  offensively  oriented 
movements.  In  conjunction  with  a  heavy  artil¬ 
lery  attack,  the  paratroopers  maneuvered  aggres¬ 
sively  and  took  the  town.  To  hold  it,  the  battal¬ 
ion  commander  considered  the  factors  of 
mission,  enemy,  terrain  and  troops  available,  and 
developed  a  successful  plan.  He  made  maximum 
use  of  the  open  field  and  fog,  and  made  optimal 
use  of  his  unit’s  firepower. 

Initially,  the  situation  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion’s  untried  troops  appeared  hopeless.  Howev¬ 
er,  supporting  artillery  attacked  the  approaching 
enemy  and  disrupted  his  attack  plan  by  separat¬ 
ing  his  arThor  from  their  supporting  mechanized 
infantry.  This  allowed  the  US  troops  to  maxi¬ 
mally  use  their  capabilities.  They  positioned 
themselves  to  avoid  the  enemy  armor  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  supporting  mechanized  troops  trying 
to  close  the  formation.  This  created  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  decisive  action  by  a  US  reserve  force 
positioned  to  the  rear  of  the  infantry  unit.  That 
force  engaged  the  enemy  armor  traveling  with- 
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out  its  mechanized  cover  and  destroyed  it 

Finally,  the  regiment  of  paratroopers  from  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  halted  an  armored  and 
mechanized  fbrce’lfcflg,  outnumbered  diem  by 
more  than  3-1.  The  tsnffc,  through  maneuver, 
achieved  results  thqg&ould  otherwise  have  been 
achieved  only  at  heavy  cost  Mobility  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  to  paralyze  the  enemy  com¬ 
mander. 

Despite  the  variety  of  defensive  measures 
employed,  there  were  certain  elements  present 
in  each  case  that  were  key  to  success.  They  were 
the  intangible  elements — courage,  morale, 
leadenh$**nd  oaiipWPfbcgd  with  seemmgiy 
overwhelming  odds,  the  US  troops  held  their 
positions  and  fought  fiercely.  What  exactly  mo¬ 
tivated  the  troop^to  fight  as  they  did  cannot  be 
fully  explained  here.  However,  it  was  apparent 
that  die  troops  refused  to  accept  defeat. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  despite  many  similari¬ 
ties  between  the  nature  of  warfare  during  World 
War  II  and  its  current  nature,  today’s  Army 
troops  face  many  negative  conditions,  besides 


the  proliferation  of  batdefield  nuclear  weapons, 
that  were  unknown  to  their  predecessors.  For 
example,  a  new  generation  of  nonnuclear  weap¬ 
ons  exists  that  can  kill  troops  by  the  acre.  The 
Army’s  most  capable  potential  opponent,  the 
Soviet  army,  possesses  forces  that  could  muster 
ominous  force  ratios,  placing  US  forces  at  serious 
disadvantage,  especially  in  Europe.  Those  So¬ 
viet  forces  are  highly  skilled  and  well-prepared 
for  an  engagement  with  the  United  States. 

However,  facilities  such  as  die  NTC,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  tactical  training,  give  today’s 
troops  the  necessary  edge  to  counter  such  condi¬ 
tions.  They  give  US  units  and  commanders  the 
opportunity  to  learn  many  tough  lessons  in  die 
most  realistic  training  environment  yet  devel¬ 
oped.  Through  realistic  training  and  simulation, 
today’s  forces  can  also  learn  the  techniques  used 
by  innovative  infantry  units  in  previous  battles 
to  successfully  defend  against  armored  and 
mechanized  forces.  Hopefully,  they  will  achieve 
as  much  success  in  actual  combat  as  did  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  World  War  II.  MR 
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MUltinatmnal  Command: 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Mark  K.  Wells,  US  Air  Force 


The  recent  war  in  Southwest  Asia  again  reminded  us  of  the  difficulties 
of  coalition  warfare.  The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  worked for  more 
than  40  years  to  enhance  the  fighting  capabilities  of  the  NATO  coalition 
forces.  The  author  takes  us  back  to  die  Waterloo  battlefield  to  draw  les¬ 
sons from  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  successful  campaign  against  Napo¬ 
leon.  He  finds  that  many  aspects  of  Wellington’s  strategy  and  battlefield 
management  are  still  useful  today. 


1HE  BATTLEFIELD  of  Waterloo  lies  only 
30  miles  from  Supreme  Headquarters,  Al¬ 
lied  Powers,  Europe  (SHAPE).  It  is  a  popular 
tourist  stop  on  the  way  to  Brussels,  Belgium, 
and  still  attracts  scores  of  visitors  more  than  175 
years  after  the  famous  engagement  there.1  A 
cluster  of  small  shops,  museums  and  restaurants 
surrounds  the  base  of  die  imposing  Lion  Mound 
monument  Anyone  stationed  at  NATO’s  mil¬ 
itary  headquarters  near  Mons  will  have  had 
ample  occasion  to  visit  this  shallow  valley  near 
Mont-Saint-Jean  farm  and  contemplate  the 
terrific  carnage  that  took  place  there  on  18  June 
1815. 

Any  military  man’s  interest  in  the  battle  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  several  factors.  First,  of  course,  is  the 


natural  interest  of  potential  combatants  for  mili¬ 
tary  history.  The  events  of  the  Hundred  Days’ 
Campaign,  and  of  the  battle  itself,  constitute 
real-life  drama  that  remains  almost  larger  than 
life.  In  an  area  encompassing  little  more  than 
three  and  one-half  square  miles,  more  than 
150,000  men  fought  nearly  face-to-face  for 
more  than  8  hours.  Almost  45,000  of  them  were 
Rilled  and  wounded.  An  empire  was  destroyed 
in  an  afternoon. 

Such  cataclysmic  events  are  not  easily  forgot¬ 
ten.  Hundreds  of  Waterloo  participants  re¬ 
corded  their  impressions  of  battle  in  letters,  pri¬ 
vate  memoirs  and  books.  These  documents, 
along  with  scores  of  secondary  accounts,  paint 
an  amazingly  accurate  portrait  of  combat  in  the 
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early  19th  century.  They  are  rich  in  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  and  often  painstaking  in  attention  to 
detail.  Similarly,  they  cannot  fail  to  evoke  the 
strongest  emotion  in  anyone  interested  in  the 
profession  of  arms. 

But  any  professional  interestshould  transcend 
a  mere  “drums  and  trumpets”  approach  to  this 
engagement.  Examining  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
can  reveal  much  about  the  challenges  of  com¬ 
mand  faced  by  nations  in  a  military  coalition. 
For  staff  officers  working  in  Allred  Command, 
Europe,  such  challenges  are  naturally  part  of 
their  appointed  taskst  Thirarticle  will  review 
some  of  the  dreuwswmoesofdwWaterlooCam- 
paign  and  relate  them  to  the  inherent  problems 
of  a  modem-day  political  and  military  alliance. 
Certain  similarities  seem  particularly  apparent  in 
the  areas  of  mission,  command,  strategy  and  tac¬ 
tics.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  direct 
comparison  is  not  possible.  Indeed,  none  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Occassionally,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to 
point  to  the  rough  analogies,  highlight  the  differ¬ 
ences  and  postulate  about  the  future. 

Mission  and  Command 

When  the  allies  heard  die  news  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  return  from  Elba,  there  was  great  conster¬ 
nation  at  the  “Congress  of  Vienna.”  While  su¬ 
perficially  called  to  guarantee  the  peace  in 
Europe,  the  conference  was  beset  by  hidden 
agendas,  mistrust  and  secret  attempts  to  extend 
power  and  influence,  even  if  these  conflicting 
claims  threatened  future  war.2  A  reactionary 
policy  guided  the  congress’  actions  as  each  na¬ 
tion  attempted  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  prerev¬ 
olutionary  Europe.  One  of  the  few  things  the 
various  diplomats  could  agree  on  was  disposing 
of  the  French  emperor.  Even  the  method  for 
this  proved  contentious,  so  the  ultimate  deci¬ 
sion  declared  war  on  Napoleon  personally  rath¬ 
er  than  on  France.  Selecting  a  suitable  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  was  another  early  problem 
confronting  the  allies  in  Vienna.  Prussia,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Austria  and  Great  Britain  were  firm  in  their 
resolve  to  defeat  Napoleon  once  and  for  all,  and 
recognized  the  need  for  continental  coopera¬ 
tion  to  do  so.  But  the  reluctant  allies  were  un¬ 


able  to  agree  on  an  overall  commander.  It  is  true 
that  Czar  Alexander  I  mentioned  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who 
was  then  serving  in  Paris  as  the  British  ambassa¬ 
dor.  Wellington  declined,  however,  in  part, 


Previous  alliances  against  Napoleon 
had  often  been  fatally  flawed  by  deep, 
internal  divisions.  In  1805, 1807  and 
1809,  decisive  French  victories  at 
Austertitz,  Friedkmd  and  Wagram  had 
each  led  to  a  breakdown  in  allied 
cooperation  and  the  dissolution  of  three 
successive  alliances.  There  had  been 
disruptive  factors  at  virtually  every 
level  of  command. 


because  the  authority  and  responsibilities  of 
the  post  were  never  clearly  defined.  Moreover, 
Wellington  preferred  to  be  with  an  active  army 
in  the  field. 

Wellington’s  reluctance  is  understandable  in 
the  context  of  the  times.  Despite  overall  agree¬ 
ment  to  stop  Napoleon,  the  members  of  the 
Seventh  Coalition  had  substantially  different 
political  ambitions  and  objectives.  Previous  al¬ 
liances  against  Napoleon  had  often  been  fatally 
flawed  by  deep,  internal  divisions.  In  1805, 
1807  and  1809,  decisive  French  victories  at 
Austerlitz,  Friedland  and  Wagram  had  each  led 
to  a  breakdown  in  allied  cooperation  and  the 
dissolution  of  three  successive  alliances.4  There 
had  been  disruptive  factors  at  virtually  every 
level  of  command.  Certainly,  with  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  Wellington  had  chosen  to 
make-  himself  available  for  field  duty.  He  was 
drily  Selected  to  lead  the  combined  Anglo- 
Dutcn  army  in  Belgium. 

Wellington’s  decision  was  fortuitous  for  the 
allies.  The  upcoming  campaign  would  test  the 
patience  arid  forbearance  of  the  ablest  com¬ 
mander,  and  the  duke  would  prove  to  have  die 
qualities  of  leadership  necessary  to  organize  and 
motivate  a  hastily  assembled  multinational 
army.5  Beyond  that,  his  tactical  genius  and 
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stubborn  refusal  to  yield  ground  were  precisely 
the  skills  required  to  defeat  the  French  emperor. 

Despite  refusing  to  assume  the  overall  military 
command  of  the  alliance,  Wellington’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  vast  enough.  His  forces,  stationed 
so  dose  to  France,  were  the  natural  target  for  Na¬ 
poleon's  operations.  Moreover,  Wellington’s 
Anglo-Ekitch  army  covered  the  approaches  to 


Wellington's  dispositions  wen 
dictated  as  much  by  poMcalas  by  purely 
military  considerations.  He  could  not 
affardtooffend  the  good  widqf  his 
Dutch-Belgian  hosts  by  ravaging  the 
countryside  for  fodder.  The  location  of 
his  headquarters  in  Brussels  was 
similarly  calculated  to  stiffen  the  resolve 
of  Britain's  newest  allies. . . .  Also,  the 
duke's  protection  of  his  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  [allowed]  for  the  sensitivities 
of  the  British  government. 


Brussels,  a  political  prize  of  considerable  value. 
Several  factors  required  Wellington  to  disperse 
his  forces  over  a  wider  area  than  might  have  ordi¬ 
narily  been  prudent.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  billeting  and  forage  areas  for  his 
106,000  men  and  14,500  horses.  Second,  since 
the  lines  of  communication  for  Wellington’s 
British  contingents  led  back  to  the  English 
Channel,  it  was  important  to  sufficiently  cover 
the  roads  and  cantonment  areas  stretching 
through  western  and  northwestern  Belgium.  Fi¬ 
nally,  since  Napoleon’s  plans  were  unknown, 
Wellington  was  forced  to  extend  his  forces  to 
maintain  some  kind  of  contact  with  the  Prussians 
to  the  east.6  <■  <- 

Thus,  Wellington’s  dispositions  were  dictated* 
as  much  by  political  as  by  purely  military  consid¬ 
erations.  He  could  not  afford  to  offend  the  good 
will  of  his  Dutch-Belgian  hosts  by  ravaging  the 
countryside  for  fodder.  The  location  of  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Brussels  was  similarly  calculated  to 
stiffen  the  resolve  of  Britain’s  newest  allies. 
Many  of  the  troops  Wellington  would  lead  had 


recently  fought  for  Napoleon.  Also,  die  duke’s 
protection  of  his  lines  of  communication  was  as 
much  to  allow  for  the  sensitivities  of  the  British 
government  as  anything  else.  Last,  anxious  to 
ensure  the  timely  cooperation  of  the  Prussians  by 
reassuring  them  of  his  own  intentions,  he  spread 
his  own  forces  to  reach  them.7 

Wellington  was  busy  dealing  with  other  con¬ 
siderations  as  well.  His  relationship  with  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  was  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive,  especially  since  the  king  insisted  on  placing 
two  young  princes  in  positions  of  considerable 
responsibility.  Neither  had  sufficient  military 
experience  to  justify  die  appointments.8  Wel¬ 
lington  was  also  concerned  with  finding  suitable 
staff  officers  and  filling  die  sizable  gaps  in  his  in¬ 
fantry  units.  As  ever,  artillery  and  ammunition 
were  a  problem.  Only  superhuman  efforts  could 
overcome  these  deficiencies. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  Wellington  made 
certain  he  took  the  time  to  coordinate  his  activi¬ 
ties  with  his  counterpart  in  the  Prussian  forces. 
Field  Marshal  Gebhard  Bliicher,  though  old  and 
clearly  eccentric,  was  steadfast  and  determined 
to  defeat  Napoleon.  Blikher’s  chief  of  staff,  Gen¬ 
eral  August  Gneisenau,  was  no  admirer  of  die 
British  but,  fortunately,  was  just  as  committed  to 
their  mutual  goal  of  defeating  Napoleon. 

In  a  meeting  conducted  in  early  May  1815, 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  informally  agreed  on  a 
broad  outline  of  conduct.  Both  would  stand  on 
the  defensive  in  Belgium  until  sufficiendy  strong 
to  advance  into  France.  These  promises  of  coop¬ 
eration  laid  the  ultimate  foundation  for  victory. 
The  very  real  personal  connection  between 
these  two  men,  who  were  so  dissimilar  in  back¬ 
ground  and  character,  was  sufficient  to  overcome 
much  mutual  distrust,  language  difficulty  and 
ideological  incompatibility.  0 

It  is  significant  that  this  meeting  also  pro¬ 
duced  agreement  on  a  liaison  officer.  Count 
Friedrich  von  Muffling,  who  would  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  overcoming  the  fog  and  friction  in¬ 
herent  in  multinational  command,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  between  the  two  staffs.  His  key 
role  in  coordinating  the  subsequent  allied  suc¬ 
cess  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
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Wellington  made  certain  he  took  die  time  to  coordinate  his  activities  with 
his  counterpart  in  the  Prussian  forces. . . .  Wellington  and  Bliicher  informally  agreed 
on  a  broad  outline  of  conduct.  Both  would  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Belgium  until 
sufficiently  strong  to  advance  into  F ranee.  These  promises  of  cooperation  laid  the 
ultimate  foundation  for  victory.  The  very  real  personal  connection  between  these  two 
men,  who  were  so  dissimilar  in  background  and  character,  was  sufficient  to  overcome 
much  mutual  distrust,  language  difficulty  and  ideological  incompatibility. 


Role  and  Mission  off  NATO  Today 

It  is  fair  to  ask  how  all  of  this  applies  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Unlike  the  hastily  ar¬ 
ranged  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  nations  uiat 
signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  4  April 
1949,  did  so  with  the  freedom  and  self- 
determination  of  all  of  their  peoples  in  mind. 
But,  like  the  coalition  that  opposed  Napoleon, 
the  signatories  to  the  NATO  treaty  considered 
it  important  to  select  a  commander  over  all  of 
their  military  forces.  They  were  more  successful 
than  their  19th-century  predecessors  and 
agreed  that  a  senior  US  officer  should  serve  as 
Supreme  Allied  Commander. 

There  are  other  examples  that  demonstrate 
that  the  lessons  of  history  had  been  learned. 


From  the  beginning,  NATO  would  avoid  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  plagued  the  anti- 
Napoleon  coalitions.  The  modem  alliances 
mission  of  deterrence  and  defense  is  clearly 
stated,  as  is  its  function  as  a  nonaggressive  coop¬ 
erative  arrangement.  NATO  has  never  been  of¬ 
fensively  oriented  nor  does  it  threaten  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Europe.  In  fact,  quite  the  oppo¬ 
site' is  true. 

While  political  leaders  of  the  Seventh  Coali¬ 
tion  did  not  trust  each  others’  long-range  inten¬ 
tions,  no  problems  of  similar  magnitude  exist 
today.  It  is  true  that  the  sovereign  democracies 
of  NATO  can,  and  sometimes  do,  disagree  on 
minor  aspects  of  policy,  but  the  alliance’s  overall 
direction  has  been  firm  for  more  than  40  years. 
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A  day-by-day  look  at  NATO  might  give  a  su¬ 
perficial  impression  of  unresolved  areas  of  con¬ 
cern,  but  over  the  years,  a  remarkable  continuity 
ofpolicy  can  be  found.  Moreover,  there  are  tried 
and  true  mechanisms  for  resolving  national  dif¬ 
ferences; 

Unlike  Wellington,  who  contended  with  the 
spectre  of  ideological  divisions  and  unreliable  al¬ 
lies,  NATOS*  leadership  is  fortunate  to  deal  with 


'  At  throperational  level, 
NAStitindmaa  clearty  defined  chain 

subordinate  commanders  from  three 
nation*# Beneath  them  are-senior 
leaders  representing  virtually  aB  of 
NATO’s  nation#  At  SHAPE  itself,  fore 
are  nationalmilitary  representatives 
to  ensure  the  closest  coordination  of 
planning  and  administration. 


nations  and  military  staffs  united  in  purpose  and 
skilled  in  execution.  Moreover,  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Alliance’s  central  political  character  is  un¬ 
derscored  by  the  appointment  of  a  secretary- 
general  as  its  overall  leader  and  a  political 
committee  to  make  major  policy  decisions. 

The  importance  of  coordinating  policy,  both 
military  and  political,  is  as  critical  now  as  it  was 
in  1815.  The  closely  integrated  SHAPE  staff  is 
a  clear  reflection  of  this.  NATO  has  a  military 
committee  to  deal  with  issues  that  require  na¬ 
tional  consensus.  The  alliance  is,  and  has  always 
been,  extremely  sensitive  to  the  environmental 
concerns  of  its  host  nations.  At  the  operational 
level,  NATO  enjoys  a  clearly  defined  chain  of 
command,  employing  four  major  subordinate 
commanders  from  three  nations.  Beneath  them 
are  senior  leaders  representing  virtually  all  of 
NATO’s  nations.  At  SHAPE  itself,  there  are  na¬ 
tional  military  representatives  to  ensure  the  clos¬ 
est  coordination  of  planning  and  administration. 
Thus,  unlike  Wellington  and  the  staff  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch  army  who  were  forced  to  rely  on 
personal  promises  and  the  fidelity  of  a  largely  un¬ 


tested  and  unknown  officer  like  von  Muffling, 
die  SHAPE  staff  and  leaders  can  count  on  a well- 
organized  team  of  experienced  professionals. 

Strategy  and  Tactics,  Circa  ISIS 

_  Wellington  and  Blucher  faced  a  considerable 
threat  in  early  summer  1815.  Even  then  their 
opponent  was  widely  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  all  time.  Blucher  knew  this 
-  all  too  well,  having  seen  firsthand  the  1806 Prus¬ 
sian  debacle  at  Jena.  Wellington,  of  course,  hgd 
enjoyed  considerable  success  against  the  Emnch 
on  the  Spanish  peninsula,  but  this  had  not  been 
against  the  emperor  personally.11 

These  considerations  aside,  Wellington  was 
forced  to  rely  on  a  military  strategy  that  placed 
his  army  in  a  position  easily  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  French.  Recognizing  the  general 
unsuitability  of  his  troops  for  vigorous  offensive 
action,  he  decided  to  remain  on  die  defensive, 
at  least  for  as  long  as  it  took  for  the  rest  of  the  al¬ 
lied  armies  to  form  up  and  advance.  Ultimately. 
France  was  to  be  invaded  by  forces  exceeding 
1  million. 

Napoleons  response  to  the  military  situation 
facing  him  oh  his  return  to  Paris  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  extensively  over  the  years.  Legitimate 
questions  remain  on  his  selection  of  suitable  sub¬ 
ordinates  for  the  subsequent  campaign,  as  do 
sound  criticisms  of  his  overall  goal.  Yet,  one 
thing  is  certain,  Napoleon’s  decision  to  seize  die 
initiative  and  go  on  die  offensive  was  totally  in 
keeping  with  his  temperament  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  with  the  temperament  of  his  newly  recalled 
veteran  army.12 

From  a  strategic  point  of  view,  the  campaign 
deserves  special  attention.  Aware  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  divergent  allied  lines  of 
communication,  Napoleon  chose  to  employ  a 
'  previously  successful  operational  concept  He 
planned  to  march  his  army  between  his  two  op¬ 
ponents.  Once  there,  the  objective  was  to  defeat 
whichever  army  seemed  most  vulnerable  at  die 
time.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  hold  off 
the  other  temporarily.  Only  after  the  first  batde 
was  successfully  completed  would  Napoleon 
turn  back  on  the  remaining  enemy  army  to  en- 
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The  sovereign  democracies  of  NATO  can,  and 
sometimes  do,  disagree  on  minor  aspects  of  policy,  but 
the  alliance’s  overall  direction  has  been  firm  for  more 
than  40  years.  A  day-by-day  look  at  NATO  might 
give  a  superficial  impression  of  unresolved  areas  of 
concern,  but  over  the  years,  a  remarkable  continuity 
_  of  policy  can  be  found.  _ 


sure  its  defeat.  Students  of  Napo¬ 
leonic  military  planning,  refer,  to 
this  concept  as  “the  strategy  of 
central  position.”13  Clearly,  its 
necessary  prerequisites  were 
swiftness,  surprise,  cohesion,  and 
tight  command  and  controL  A 
high  premium  was  also  placed  on 
the  French  army’s  ability  to  fi^it 
and  win  successive  engagements. 

From  a  tactical  point  of  view, 
the  Waterloo  Campaign  de¬ 
servedly  receives  credit  as  a 
milestone  in  the  musket-and- 
ball  era  of  combat  The  French 
had  been  successful  for  years  us¬ 
ing  heavy  infantry  columns 
screened  by  thick  clouds  of  skir¬ 
mishers.  These  formations  were 
further  supported  by  heavy  can¬ 
nonades  and  masses  of  well- 
mounted  cavalry. 14  This  innova¬ 
tive  combined  arms  formula  was 
finally  defeated  by  Wellington’s 
reverse  slope  tactics  and  stead¬ 
fast  infantry  in  long  lines.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  a  gross  simplifica¬ 
tion  to  suggest,  as  Wellington  did 
later,  that  the  French  “came  on 
and  were  driven  off  in  the  same  old  style,”  the 
underlying  notion  is  difficult  to  refute.15 

Even  so,  the  multinational  character  of  the 
battle  had  its  impact  in  the  tactical  arena.  Wel¬ 
lington  was  acutely  aware  of  the  different  tacti¬ 
cal  principles  employed  by  the  elements  of  the 
allied  armies.  Only  two  days  before,  he  had 
commented  on  Bliicher’s  willingness  to  openly 
display  Prussian  formations  before  the  French 
army  at  the  Battle  of  Ligny.16  Wellington’s 
forces  contained  large  contingents  of  Bruns- 
wickers,  Nassauers,  Dutchmen,  Belgians  and 
Hanoverians.  Only  the  latter  could  be  trusted 
to  completely  understand  the  reverse  slope  and 
linear  tactics  perfected  by  the  “Iron  Duke”  in 
Spain.  Moreover,  Wellington  lamented  his  lack 
of  veteran  British  infantry,  some  of  which  had 
not  returned  from  the  Americas. 


An  even  more  serious  problem  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  overall  lack  of  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  Wellington’s  army.  Its  multinational 
character  and  the  speed  at  which  it  had  been 
put  together  prevented  any  attempt  at  weapons 
standardization.  This  fact,  particularly  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  ammunition,  would  be  pivotal  tor 
some  of  the  key  units  in  the  dukes  position. 1 ' 
Similarly,  there  were  also  significant  variations 
in  uniforms.  This  would  lead  to  serious  identifi¬ 
cation  problems  and  more  than  one  case  of 
misdirected  fire. 

All  of  these  factors  affected  Wellington  s  tacti¬ 
cal  dispositions  and  how  he  conducted  the 
battle.  His  decision  to  intersperse  his  allied  in¬ 
fantry  formations  between  veteran  British  units 
was  as  much  to  provide  example  as  to  fortify  re¬ 
solve.  1 8  He  placed  his  cavalry  reserve  in  the  rear 
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As  was  his  custom,  [Napoleon}  gave 
operational-level  orders  and  usually  did 
not  interfi^  in  die  actual  tacBeaiman- 
agement  of  units  smaller  than  corps. 
He. .  .had  certainty  demonstrated  the 
finesse  and  tactical  acumen  necessary 
again  and  again  throughout  Ms  Career. 
But,  at  Waterloo,  he  dkl  no^  eamto  the 
point  that  he  missed  much  of  the  battle 
whUe  awayfhm  die  field. 


to  furtherfortify  the  position  and  prevent  mass 
straggling.  Finally,  he  resolved  to  conduct  much 
of  the  battle  personally  and  declined  to  act-in  the 
normal  role  of  commander  in  chief.  Instead,  he 
became  something  of  a  super  divisional  com¬ 
mander. 

Historians  have  suggested,  with  some  justifi¬ 
cation,  that  this  was  always  Wellingtons  pre¬ 
ferred  command  technique.19  Yet,  at  Waterloo,  " 
there  may  have  been  a  further  imperative.  He 
selected  the  positions  for  units  personally  and 
moved  them  from  place  to  place  often  by  direct 
verbal  command.  This  very  likely  was  a  partial 
response  to  his  recognition  of  the  language  barri¬ 
er.  He  clearly  wanted  no  misunderstandings.  So, 
he  not  only  set  the  broad  objectives  but  also 
painstakingly  dealt  with  details.  As  it  turned  out, 
this  was  precisely  the  course  of  action  that  was 
required  at  Waterloo.  Indeed,  it  may  have  been 
the  only  course  of  action  that  could  have  pre¬ 
vailed  on  that  day.  A  strong  case  can  therefore 
be  made  that  this  style  of  command  became  nec¬ 
essary  because  of  the  Army’s  multinational  char¬ 
acter,  as  well  as  its  lack  of  a  tried  and  true  staff. 

The  rewards  and  potential  dangers  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s  tactical  approach  are  vividly  illustrated  > 
by  several  critical  events  of  the  batde.  Through- " 
out  the  engagement,  Wellington  took  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  pivotal  French  attack  on  the 
chateau  de  Hougoumont.  Although  only  one 
note  remains,  he  is  known  to  have  sent  several 
messages  to  the  commander  of  its  garrison  with 
orders  pertaining  to  its  defense.  Wellington  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  be  on  the  spot  to  offer  necessary 


support  and  reinforcements  where  required.20 
At  die  penultimate  stage  of  the  battle  and  in  a 
different  location,  Wellington  was  similarly  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  the  correct  action  at  the  correct 
time.  His  famous  command  to  General  Per¬ 
egrine  Maitland’s  brigade,  “Now,  Maitland, 
now’s  your  time,”  signaled  die  final  defeat  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  Imperial  Guard  attack.  In  short,  Wel¬ 
lington  was  a  master  of  the  time-space  problem 
that  confronts  any  commander  during  an  en¬ 
gagement  He  almost  always  managed  to  be  at 
the  right  place  at  the  critical  moment.21  When 
by  chance  he  was  not,  disaster  could  result. 

Consida;  for  examptej  what  happened<oMa- 
jor  General  Bylandtfe  infantry  brigade.  Over¬ 
looked  somehow  by  die  watchful  duke,  this 
unit’s  position  was  far  in  advance  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  ridge  used  by  the  balance  of  the  army. 
Frightfully  pounded  by  the  French  grand  battery . 
at  the  opening  of  Napoleon’s  great  infantry  at¬ 
tack,  it  fled  without  making  any  serious  contact 
with  the  enemy.22  This  reverse  was  only  made 
good  by  British  infantry  and  cavalry  on  the  ridge. 

In  any  event,  Wellington’s  hands-on  tactical 
role  is  even  more  striking  if  compared  to  Napo¬ 
leon’s  actions.  As  was  his  custom,  the  French 
emperor  gave  operational-level  orders  and  usu¬ 
ally  did  not  interfere  in  the  actual  tactical  man¬ 
agement  of  units  smaller  than  corps.  He  could 
have  exerted  more  control,  of  course,  and  had 
certainly  demonstrated  the  finesse  and  tactical 
acumen  necessary  again  and  again  throughout 
his  career.  But,  at  Waterloo,  he  did  not,  even  to 
the  point  that  he  missed  much  of  the  batde  while 
away  from  the  field.  Perhaps  had  he  been  more 
closely  involved  on  Sunday,  18  June  1815,  the 
day  might  have  turned  out  differendy.23 

NATO  Strategy  and  Tactics: 

Now  and  the  Future 

Clearly,  there  have  been  major  changes  in  the 
size,  scale  and  technology  of  warfare  since  Napo¬ 
leonic  times.  The  physical  dimensions  of  the 
battlefield  have  changed  radically.  Temporal  and 
spatial  relationships  are  far  more  complex.  Yet, 
the  principles  of  war  so  well-defined  by  Carl  von 
Clausewitz  are  just  as  applicable  now  as  then. 
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[Wellington’s]  decision  to  intersperse  his  allied  infantry  formations  between 
veteran  British  units  was  as  much  to  provide  example  as  to  fortify  resolve.  He  placed 
his  cavalry  reserve  in  the  rear  to  further  fortify  the  position  and  prevent  mass 
straggling.  Finally,  he .. .  declined  to  act  in  the  normal  role  of  commander  in  chief  \ 
_ Instead,  he  became  something  of  a  super  divisional  commander. _ 


In  this  regard,  NATO’s  military  strategy  is  not 
altogether  dissimilar  from  Wellington’s.  Even 
during  a  time  of  favorable  political  change  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  a  lessening  of  tensions,  de¬ 
terrence  and  defense,  as  currently  written,  re¬ 
quire  the  forces  of  Allied  Command,  Europe,  to 
be  prepared  to  defend  as  far  forward  as  possible. 
For  most  of  the  Cold  War,  alliance  forces  faced 
great  masses  of  offensively  oriented  Warsaw  Pact 
forces.  Since  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  NATO’s  membership,  any  op¬ 
tion  that  projected  giving  up  large  segments  of 
ground  was  unacceptable.  More  viable  defensive 
concepts  based  on  depth  and  maneuver  were  es¬ 
chewed.  For  decades,  die  military  and  political 
authorities  worked  hard  to  ensure  the  allied 
forces’  optimum  effectiveness.  But  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  subsequent  dissolution  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  have  changed  the  political  and 
military  situation.  So,  too,  these  events  have 
mandated  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  op¬ 
erational  way  NATO’s  strategy  is  carried  out. 

If  the  successful  negotiations  in  Vienna  are 
eventually  ratified,  for  example,  and  large  arms 


reductions  take  place,  a  whole  series  of  standard 
warfighting  suppositions  will  have  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered.  As  US  and  Soviet  forces  are  reduced  to 
levels  currently  being  considered,  or  perhaps  go 
even  lower,  the  basic  notions  about  how  modem 
war  in  Europe  would  be  fought  must  change.24 

It  is  not  just  speculation,  for  example,  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  20th-century  concepts  of  continuous 
fronts  may  be  rendered  pass£.  Napoleonic  armies 
maneuvered  and  fought  quite  successfully  with 
little  regard  to  “front  lines.”  Acquiring  territory 
as  a  primary  measure  of  success,  so  familiar  to  gen¬ 
erals  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  was  not 
nearly  so  important  to  the  Grand  Army  or  its 
opponents.  Sp  it  may  be  in  the  future.  General 
security.'^uidelines  will  replace  the  rigid  defense 
plans  that  required  every  man  to  know  his  preor¬ 
dained  foxhole.  Napoleonic  concepts  like  the 
strategy  of  central  position,  the  indirect  approach 
(manoevre  sur  les  demeres )  and  strategic  penetra¬ 
tion  may  bear  renewed  investigation.  In  other 
words,  moving  and  concentrating  armies  in  free 
space  may  rejuvenate  more  than  simple  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  in  Napoleon’s  campaigns. 
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Clearly  connected  to  previous  examples  in 
Napoleonic  warfare,  it  follows  that  several  op¬ 
erational  elements  of  NATO’s  post-Cold  War 
strategy  become  key: 

•  The  strategy  will  demand  strict  attention 
to  the  time  and space  constraints  of  rapid  mobili¬ 
zation  and  concentration.  This  factor  is  certain¬ 
ly  reminiscent  of  Napoleon’s  situation  in  1815. 
Failure  to  make  swift  and  accurate  decisions  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  could  have 
disastrous  results. 

•  Any  future  strategy  will  rely  even  more  on 
highly  mobile  forces.  With  larger  amounts  of  ter¬ 
ritory  to  cover  before  contact  with  the  enemy; 
this  feet  seems  indisputable. 

•  NATO’s  forces  must  be  able  to  quickly  lo¬ 
cate  and  operate  successfully  against  die  enemy’s 
center  of  gravity.  As  in  Napoleon’s  time,  this  may 
be  harder  to  accomplish.  Enemy  intentions  may 
be  more  difficult  to  discern  because  of  the  relative 
distances  between  attacker  and  defender.  More¬ 
over,  it  will  be  no  less  necessary  to  blunt  their 
concentrations  at  the  point  of  attack.  Operating 
like  their  swift-moving  Napoleonic  precursors, 
NATO’s  corps — supported  by  hard-hitting  air 
power  sources — should  retain  the  capability  to 
disable  or  disrupt  the  enemy  before  he  is  able  to 
mass  his  forces.  Focused  efforts  will  pay  off. 

Thus,  NATO’s  battlefield  tactics  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  not  only  to  fit  objectives  but  also  to  take 
into  account  both  the  changes  and  timeless  ele¬ 
ments  of  modem  war.  Like  Wellington’s  army, 
the  forces  of  Allied  Command,  Europe,  come 
from  many  nations.  The  inherent  disadvantages 


If  the  successful  negotiations 
in  Vienna  are  eventually  ratified . . . 
and  large  arms  reductions  take  place,  ft 
whole  series  of  standard  warfighting  sup-  -t 
positions  will  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

As  US  and  Soviet  forces  are  reduced  to 
levels  currently  being  considered,  or 
perhaps  go  even  lower,  the  basic  notions 
about  how  modem  war  in  Europe  would 
_ be  fought  must  change. 


of  this  situation — language,  cohesion  and  stand¬ 
ardization — have  not  gone  away.  Fortunately, 
more  than  40  years  of  experience  in  working  to¬ 
gether  have  helped  ameliorate  most  of  the  po¬ 
tential  pitfalls  in  the  NATO  group.  Yet,  there  are 
still  major  problems.  Weapons  standardization 
-  and  equipment  interoperability  remain  no  less 
problems  for  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  than  they  were  for  Wellington.  In  one 
critical  area  alone,  NATO  has  five  different 
kinds  of  tanks  using  three  different  kinds  of  am¬ 
munition.  There  are  also  four  different  kinds  of 
.  attack  helicopters,  six  different  missiles  and  five 
different  rifles  shooting  three  incompatible  types 
of  ammunition.26 

Fortunately,  there  are  bright  limits  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  recent  London  Declaration  established 
definitive  guidelines  for  NATO’s  future  strategy. 
The  alliance  has  spoken  confidently  of  a  strategy 
for  peace,  crisis  and  conflict.  Events  during  the  . 
Gulf  War  dramatically  underscored  this  new  di¬ 
rection  in  NATO  policy  while  simultaneously 
”  reinforcing  the  alliance’s  emphasis  on  mobility, 
flexibility,  training  and  precision  firepower. 

Tactically,  NATO  will  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  firepower  and  its  current  high  degree  of 
mobility  in  the  unlikely  event  of  hostilities.  Al¬ 
lied  forces  enjoy  the  ability  to  integrate  and  or¬ 
chestrate  theater  air,  land  and  sea  assets  to  win 
superiority  on  and  above  the  battlefield.  Deep 
strikes  will  disrupt  any  enemy’s  attack  echelons. 

Allied  intelligence  and  warning  capabilities 
seriously  reduce  the  potential  for  aggressive 
forces  to  “steal  a  march”  on  the  alliance  in  the 
way  Napoleon  did  on  his  approach  to  Brussels. 
Moreover,  sophisticated  command  and  control 
systems  allow  NATO’s  military  commanders  to 
control  events  from  die  proper  level  while  attack 
elements  deny  any  enemy  the  full  use  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  spectrum.  Unlike  Wellington,  who  was 
forced  to  fight  his  campaign  from  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  level,  modem  batdefield  management 
requires  senior  commanders  to  be  extremely 
well-versed  in  the  operational  level  of  war.  The 
size  and  scale  of  warfare  have  made  this  necessary. 

NATO  also  obviously  enjoys  an  advantage 
that  Wellington  never  could  have.  The  Western 
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Allied  forces  enjoy  the  ability  to  integrate  and  orchestrate  theater  air,  land  and 
sea  assets  to  [strike  deep  and ]  disrupt  any  enemy’s  attack  echelons.  Allied  intelligence 
and  warning  capabilities  seriously  reduce  the  potential  for  aggressive  forces  to  “ steal 
a  march ”  on  the  alliance  in  die  way  Napoleon  did  on  his  approach  to  Brussels. 


Alliance’s  nuclear  deterrent  capability  has  clear¬ 
ly  helped  dissuade  potential  aggression.  Con¬ 
ventional  parity  alone  has  never  been  sufficient 
over  the  course  of  history  to  stop  war.  It  was  not 
enough  to  stop  Napoleons  gamble  in  1815.  De¬ 
spite  the  polemical  rhetoric  associated  with  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  the  fact  that  they  exist  remains 
unalterable.  Their  credible  threat  of  punishment 
to  any  potential  aggressor  has  helped  preserve 
the  peace  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  NATO’s  possession  of  these  weapons,  even  if 
used  only  as  a  last  resort,  helps  guarantee  peace. 

Challenges  off  Alliances 

Wellington’s  great  challenge  the  summer  of 
1815  was  to  organize  and  coordinate  the  activi¬ 
ties  ot  a  multinational  army.  Under  no  illusions 
about  the  difficulties  he  faced,  he  later  called  the 
Anglo-Dutch  army  he  led  at  Waterloo  “infa¬ 
mous.”  Yet  he  managed  to  lead  the  army  to 
victory,  helped,  in  no  small  measure,  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians’  timely  arrival.  Wellington’s  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  liaison  between  the  two  major  allied 
armies,  as  well  as  both  sides’  loyalty  to  their 
pledges,  guaranteed  Napoleon’s  defeat. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  challenges  facing 
NATO  today  are  no  less  compelling  than  those 
faced  by  Wellington  and  Bliicher  175  years  ago. 
While  not  in  imminent  danger  of  attack  today, 


the  Western  democracies  must,  nevertheless, 
sustain  their  national  and  collective  defense  ca¬ 
pabilities  based  on  the  potential  aggressors’ 
strength,  not  his  intentions.  One  of  the  lessons 
of  the  1815  campaign  is  that  intentions  are  hard 
to  measure.  Capabilities  are  not  so  difficult  to 
gauge.  Also,  a  dangerous  world  still  exists.  Un¬ 
certainty  and  instability  are  no  less  threatening 
now  than  in  the  early  19th  century. 

NATO  must  therefore  display  the  same  kind 
of  military  determination  and  solidarity  so  well 
manifested  by  Wellington  s  Anglo-Dutch  forces 
and  Bliicher’s  Prussian  army  in  Belgium.  The  al¬ 
liance’s  willingness  to  sacrifice  elements  of  na¬ 
tional  authority  tor  the  collective  good  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  over  the  last  42  years.  Na¬ 
tions  ot  the  West  have  certainly  come  a  long  way 
since  the  days  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  as  Europe  moves  to  a 
new  era  of  economic  and  political  cooperation. 

Like  Wellington,  who,  despite  the  difficulties 
of  his  alliance,  managed  to  find  the  correct  for¬ 
mula  to  defeat  Napoleon  on  the  battlefield, 
NATO  is  emphasizing  the  “nght  mix"  training. 
Allied  armies  must  train  wisely,  taking  resource 
reductions  into  account.  They  are  making  better 
use  of  technology  by  designing  exercises  to  train 
senior  commanders  in  the  skills  they  would  ac¬ 
tually  employ  in  wartime.  NATO  must  ensure 
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continued  efforts  to  standardize  and  modernize 
its  equipment.  All  of  this  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  alliance’s  security  and  stability.  It  also  helps 
lower  the  level  of  confrontation  in  Europe. 

In  June  1815,  the  threat  of  Napoleon’s  return 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  allied  mistrust,  ideo¬ 
logical  differences  and  conflicting  national  goals. 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  coop¬ 
erated  and  took  action  in  a  successful  campaign 
of  collective  security.  Wellington  and  Bliicher 
won  a  battle  that  shaped  die  direction  of  Europe 
for  a  generation.  There  is  much  to  learn  from 
their  success. 

Visiting  die  battlefield  of  Waterloo  and  think¬ 
ing  ahead  to  the  challenges  facing  the  NATO 
Alliance  cannot  foil  to  invoke  several  ideas.  Tra¬ 
ditionally,  alliances  remain  strong  and  united 
only  as  long  as  the  threat  they  face  is  a  powerful 
one.  In  1 8 1 5,  most  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  were  sufficiendy  afraid  of  Napoleon’s  re¬ 
turn  to  set  aside  their  differences,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  and  cooperate  to  defeat  the  French.  But, 
when  the  threat  of  a  new  Napoleonic  Empire  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  slopes  near  Mont-Saint-J  ean,  the 
allies  eventually  returned  to  their  own  agendas. 

This  summarizes  the  new  challenge  now  fac¬ 
ing  NATO.  As  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 


It  may  be  in  the  future  [that] 
general  security  guidelines  will  replace 
the  rigid  defense  plans  that  required 
every  man  to  know  his  preordained 
f  oxhtde. . . .  Moving  and  concentrating 
ramies  in  free  space  may  rejuvenate 
more  than  simple  antiquarian  interest 


Soviet  Union  accelerate.  Western  support  for 
democracy,  unity  and  collective  action  should 
actually  grow  firmer.  As  allied  governments  and 
populations  perceive  the  threat  from  the  east  di¬ 
minishing,  responsible  officials  must  reempha¬ 
size  the  strength,  utility,  and  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  usefulness  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
These  authorities  must  manage  the  transition  to 
the  future  of  a  new  Europe  carefully,  moving 
away  from  containment  while  reducing  con¬ 
frontation.  For  their  part,  military  men  should 
carefully  consider  the  implications  of  geopoliti¬ 
cal  changes  on  the  batdefield.  In  this  vision  for 
the  future,  NATO  should  become  more,  not  less, 
important.  This  is  the  enduring  message  of  the 
now  silent  Waterloo  battlefield.  MR 
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The  US  Army  Officer’s  Learning  Contract 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  E.  Blankenhagen,  US  Army, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  R.  Rozman,  US  Army 


The  debate  has  long  raged  as  to  whether  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  “profession'’  or  simply  a 
"job."  Our  soldiers’  superb  performance  in  the  Gull 
War  adds  tremendous  weight  to  the  “profession  ot 
arms"  camp.  The  professionalism  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  those  who  served  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
are  not  often  found  in  time-clock  employees.  A 
critical  element  in  the  military’s  success  in  the  re¬ 
cent  war  has  been  correctly  identified  as  the  officer 
corf's’  exceptional  leadership  and  competence 
throughout  the  ranks.  Without  doubt,  the  officer 
corps  of  all  of  the  services  were  able  and  ready 
when  the  call  to  arms  sounded. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  very  positive 
situation.  High  among  them  is  the  individual  offi¬ 
cer’s  personal  commitment.  This  personal  commit¬ 
ment,  along  with  a  comprehensive  officer  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  system,  provided  the  nation  with 
officers  who  were  more  than  equal  to  the  task.  It 
will  become  even  more  critical  for  the  officer  corps 
to  retain  its  competency  and  commitment  moving 
ito  a  period  of  considerable  uncertainty. 

With  the  coming  years’  reduced  resources  and 
smaller  force,  especially  in  the  US  Army,  officers 
must  approach  their  duties  with  renewed  vigor. 
With  the  demands  of  the  future  battlefield  growing 
more  complex,  leader  competence  and  unit  readi¬ 
ness  will  grow  in  importance.  The  responsibility  to 
meet  these  challenges  rests  both  with  the  officer 
corps  as  a  whole  and  with  each  officer  individually. 
A  personal  commitment  to  continuous  learning 
and  professional  development  must  be  all  officers’ 
hallmark.  Simply  meeting  the  officer  education 
system  requirements  and  punching  the  necessary 
career  advancement  “tickets”  will  not  suffice.  For 
i  ifticers  to  truly  serve  their  profession,  much  higher 
standards  ot  competence  and  commitment  must 
become  the  norm. 

The  Learning  Contract.  An  Armv  officer  ac¬ 
cepts  an  implied  service-long  learning  contract  si¬ 
multaneously  with  commission  acceptance  whether 
Reserve  Component  (RC)  or  Active  (Component 
(AC  A  This  degree  ot  commitment  must  be  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  if  the  officer  corps  is  to  collectively 


meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  Yet,  it  appears 
that  continuous  learning  as  an  ethical  requirement 
lias  never  been  explicitly  stated  as  a  requirement  tor 
the  officer  corps  nor  has  the  Army  developed  a 
learning  support  structure. 

Lieutenant  General  Dave  R.  Palmer,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  US  Military  Academy  (USMA),  West 
Point,  New  York,  developed  a  new  USMA  mission 
statement  describing  a  "lifetime  of  service  to  the 
Nation.”1  This  lifetime  of  service  implies  the  indi¬ 
vidual  officer  is  always  doctnnally  current  and  ready 
to  fight,  Kith  intellectually  and  physically. 

It  must  he  stated  emphatically,  up  ffont,  that  this 
concept  does  not  advocate  more  classroom  training. 
Colonel  Charles  J.  Ardant  du  Picq  stated,  "If  you 
make  an  officer  a  schix>lboy  all  his  life  he  will  send 
his  profession  to  the  devil,  if  he  can.’’"  Rather,  the 
Army  must  demand  and  each  officer  must  accept 
an  ethical  standard  of  continuous  individual  profes¬ 
sional  learning  throughout  a  service  career.  There¬ 
fore,  a  learning  contract  should  be  let  between  the 
individual  officer  (who  must  internalize  a  fix: used 
learning  ethic)  and  the  Armv  (that  must  provide 
the  learning  support  system). 

Change.  The  changing  pace  in  tixlay’s  military 
environment  and  the  impact  this  change  has  on 
battlefield  operations  force  the  officer  to  accept  a 
service-long  learning  obligation  if  he  or  she  is  to 
win  on  future  battlefields.  Tins  is  necessary  hex  a  use 
current  classnxim  learning  cannot  keep  pace.  On 
completing  school,  a  student  officer  may  return  to 
the  unit  and  discover  something  just  learned  soon 
will  be  or  already  has  been  changed.  This  is  not 
due  tiva  fault  in  the  schixil  system  but,  rather,  to 
the  raptdirv  ot  change. 

Tlie  Army’s  shift  from  active  defense  dixtnne  to 
AirLand  Rattle  dixtnne  is  an  example  ot  such 
change.  AirLand  Battle's  dixtnne  implementation 
was  ongoing  in  the  field  with  the  schixils  and  man¬ 
uals  playing  catch-up.  The  recent  influx  of  new 
weapon  systems  and  organizational  structure  modi¬ 
fications  are  other  examples. 

This  change  has  been  difficult  to  manage  and 
has  caused  significant  turmoil.  A  pixirlv  ingrained 
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service-long  learning  ethic  in  die  officer  corps  and 
the  lack  of  a  learning  tystem  that  supports  and  en- 
courage*  sucfi  m  etWctontribute  to  this  tmnoiL 

If  thk  nRajttiuBbcL  the  officer  eons  at  a  no- 

r  .rtTrTLijT.  ^ 

i  i  inn  nnwi  win  ■  f  ii  if  hi  irr  c  cey  quesooKE 

•  Do  current  officer  professional  development 
strategies  identify  and  accept  the  service-long 
learning  requirement? 

•  Do  development  strategies  embed  the  ethical 
conviction  in  our  officers  of  the  necessity  for  service- 
long  learning? 

•  Does  the  Army,  as  a  total  system,  support  the 
requirement  for  service-long  learning? 

WhaW  WySlMd.  Current  written  strategies 
for  offioercawerdewlbpment  generally  address  only 

in  iiimiinnail— miigTrtili  Hull  mi  mini  . . . 

tinual  learning  that  must  oc&r  in-between.'  The 
nonresident  learning  programs  (die  only  formal 
Army  activity  with  characteristics  compatible  with 
service-long  teaming)  primarily  focus  on  sqpporting 
the  RC  and  are  mainly  substitutes  for  resident  insti¬ 
tutional  learning.  Inis  absence  of  a  service-long 
strategy  implies  the  lack  of  an  Army  perception  of 
the  need  for  servioe-long  learning. 

In  fact,  aside  from  individual  efforts,  die  only  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  officer  to  continue  professional 
learning  at  unit  level  beyond  what  is  learned  in 
day-to-day  experience  is  whatever  “professional  de¬ 
velopment”  program  die  commander  has  estab¬ 
lished.  These  programs  range  from  nothing  at  all 
to  extended  Add  trips  to  visit  battle  sites,  profes¬ 
sional  subjects  presentations,  assigned  reading  lists 
of  important-  military- or  professional  writings,  or 
encouragement  to  enroll  in  correspondence  courses. 
From  command  to  command,  the  emphasis  and 


specifics  may  vary.  Typically,  the  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  “monster”  is  overwhelming,  arid  learning  be¬ 
yond  the  day-to-day  horizon  rarely  occurs. 

The  only  way  such  an  obstacle  to  greater  learn¬ 
ing  can  be  overcome  is  through  each  officer’s  inter¬ 
nalized  learning  ethic.  If  the  officer  considers 
aggressive  personal  teaming  a  high-priority  ethical 
responsibility  the  officer  will  independently  strive 
to  learn  regardless  of  environment  However,  to 
support  this  teaming,  the  Army  needs  to  guide  an 
officers  service-long  learning  so  it  is  commensurate 
to  duty  position  and  learning  skills.  Precommis¬ 
sioning  courses  and  officer  basic  courses  primarily 
prepare  the  student  to  be  a  platoon  leader  or  equiv¬ 
alent  This  is  the  simplest  training  development 
task  for  officer  teaming  because  tire  duty  assign¬ 
ment  is  generally  well  defined. 

Motivation  for  lifelong  learning  must  start  in  the 
precommissioning  courses  and  be  continually  rein¬ 
forced.  Examples  of  learning  vehicles  are  the  mili¬ 


tary  history  program,  role  models,  the  Leadenhip 
Assessment  and  Development  Program  (LADP) 
and  the  ad  hoc  professional  development  efforts  of 
units  (already  noted).  Further;  self-directed- learn* 
ing  drills  should  be  explicitly  taught.  Few  axriojfc, 
military  or  civilian,  explicitly  train  learning  skills. 
Unfortunately,  officer  leaders  are  not  trained  how 
to  nurture  and  sustain  a  learning  ethic  in  their  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers. 


The  Army  is  currently  implementing  a  continu¬ 
ing  education  system — die  Military  Qualification 
Standards  System  (MQS) — for  tasks  at  the  precom¬ 
missioning  through  captain  level.  The  MQS  man¬ 
uals,  both  common  core  and  branch-specific,  pro¬ 
vide  source  documents  outlining  critical  tasks  and 
mastery  criteria.'  Abo*  they  can  indicate  which 
tasks  are  taught  in  the  training  base  and  which 
tasks  require  unit  training.  The  mtssingelement  is 
training  the  commanders  to  use  the  MQS  manuals 
in  die  unit  environment,  specifically  for  active,  di¬ 
rected  learning  there. 

It  must  be  noted  that,  even  now,  the  field  com¬ 
plains  about  the  learning  “burden”  MQS  has 
dumped  cm  their  officers,  as  well  as  the  “burden”  of 
doing  the  Combined  Aims  and  Services  Staff 
School  correspondence  phases.  One  division  com¬ 
mander  became  quite  adamant  about  MQS,  stating 
it  could  not  be  done.  Lack  of  unit  commander  sup¬ 
port  will  doom  any  program  to  failure.  Unit  com¬ 
manders  at  all  echelons  must  reinforce  service-long 
learning  motivation  if  any  initiative  the  Army  at¬ 
tempts  is  to  succeed. 

The  Army  cannot  assume  all  current  command¬ 
ers  know  how  to  conduct  this  training  and  mentor 
their  subordinates.  If  die  Army  accepts  the  service- 
long  learning  concept,  there  must  be  explicit  train¬ 
ing  for  the  commanders.  Nothing  will  frustrate 
young  officers  more  than  to  expect  such  training 


from  their  commanders  and  not  receive  it.  It  will  be 
perceived  as  a  major  system  deficiency.  Failure  to 
support  and  encourage  service-long  learning  during 
an  officer’s  first  assignment  erodes  die  officer’s  moti¬ 
vational  commitment  to  pursue  continued  teaming. 

Perhaps  LADP  was  already  doomed  to  failure  at 
its  inception  because  there  is  no  carry-over  from 
th«r  sefVice  school  to  the  field  assignment.  The 
May-June  1990  Officers'  Call  states  there  is  no  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  unit  commander  to  do  anything 
with  his  or  her  lieutenants’  self-development  plan. 
We  assume  most  gaining  commanders  probably  do 
not  even  know  about  the  program,  let  alone  have 
the  skills  to  encourage  their  subordinates.  It  is  very 
frustrating  to  see  the  Army  depending  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  appears  disjointed  and  not  folly  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  Total  Army  cycle. 
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At  field  grade  level,  the  opportunity  for  lifelong 
learning  has  greater  potential  as  officers  are  able  to 
do  more  self-directed  learning  about  their  new  du¬ 
ties.  If  their  learning  skills  rave  been  developed 
correctly,  officers  at  mis  stage  in  their  service  will 
know  how  to  conduct  self-directed  learning  and 
what  resources  are  available  to  support  their  efforts. 

A  key  tool  they  would  have  internalized  to  assist 
them  in  this  task  would  be  the  ability  to  develop 
criteria  for  information  evaluation. 

Possible  Ways  to  Support  the  Contract 
If  you  accept  that  service-long  learning  is  critical  to 
the  Army  officer  corps’  success,  then  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  distribution,  as  well  as  the  develop¬ 
ment,  of  learning  materials  becomes  critical.  Those 
in  the  field  have  complained,  to  some  degree,  about 
the  burden  of  masses  of  published  material  that  are 
“required”  reading,  implying  the  material  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  This  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  the  field  receives  manuals,  few  schools 
teach  directly  from  them.  Perhaps  it  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  provide  the  field  with  available  lesson  plans 
highlighting  the  specific  areas  of  desired  learning. 

If  this  more  direct  and  dynamic  approach  were 
adopted,  the  service  schools  would  need  to  develop 
a  materials  index  system.  From  Army  units  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  it  is  difficult  to  access  all  of  the  current  ma¬ 
terial  because  there  is  no  single-source  index.  The 
situation  is  similar  to  the  scout  who  sees  an  enemy 
formation  but  is  unable  to  report  back  to  his  com¬ 
mander.  The  information  is  there,  but  it  is  mean¬ 
ingless  until  the  right  person  has  it. 

There  are  several  other  initiatives  that  could  be 
pursued  to  support  directed  learning  in  the  field 
and  reinforce  continuous  individual  learning  by  of¬ 
ficers.  Schools  could  provide  materials  as  oudined 
above.  A  library  outreach  program  could  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Officers  could  receive  professional  journals 
tree.  Service  schools  could  provide  on-line  data 
bases  for  computer  access. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  provide  each  of¬ 
ficer  with  a  personal  professional  library.  The  li¬ 
brary  could  start  during  precommissioning,  with  ad¬ 
ditions  throughout  an  officer’s  career.  The  library 
could  become  a  lifelong  learning  system  by  itself, 
providing  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  sustain  a 
“common  professional  language”  for  the  officer 
corps. 

To  create  a  service-long  learning  system  requires 
resources.  Yet,  service  schools  are  primarily  re¬ 
sourced  for  resident  training  only.  We  may  need  to 
restructure  the  service  school  resourcing  system  so 
nonresident  students  would  have  equal  status.  The  . 
total  school  target  population  needs  to  be  addressed  v 


explicitly  and  resourced  accordingly. 

The  resourcing  cost  could  be  eased  if  the  train¬ 
ing  development  process  was  fully  implemented, 
and  resident  and  nonresident  materials  were  simul¬ 
taneously  developed.  This  would  require  standard¬ 
izing  formats  for  all  target  audiences  instead  of  us¬ 
ing  the  current  multiple  formats. 

There  are  certainly  other  possibilities  that  could 
address  and  support  a  service-long  learning  require¬ 
ment  However,  die  Army  must  concur  with  the 
underlying  requirement  to  support  a  continuous  in¬ 
dividual  learning  system.  The  service-long  learning 
contract  must  become  explicit. 

Although  die  Army  emphasizes  a  wide  range  of 
professional  development  imperatives  for  officers,  it 
does  not  recognize,  internalize  or  aggressively  sup¬ 
port  the  officer’s  service-king  commitment  to  indi¬ 
vidual  learning.  Establishing  and  sustaining  a  per¬ 
sonalized  learning  ethic  in  each  officer,  one 
augmenting  all  other  professional  development  ini¬ 
tiatives,  is  critical  to  the  officer  corps’  ability  to  make 
itself  collectively  and  individually  able  to  effectively 
address  change.  Formal  programs  can  only  achieve  a 
veneer  of  effectiveness  for  such  learning.  Successful¬ 
ly  achieving  such  a  result  can  only  be  accomplished 
by^intemalizing  in  the  officer  corps  a  service-long 
individual  learning  professional  ethic.  This  ethic,  to 
flourish,  must  be  reinforced  with  supporting  mecha¬ 
nisms  such  as  personal  libraries  and  easy  access  to 
current  professional  learning  materials. 

Success  at  obtaining  a  service-long  learning 
mechanism  in  the  officer  corps  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  sustaining  the  corps  as  a  resilient,  stable  and 
reliable  agent  for  leading  die  Army  through  die 
challenges  of  perpetual  change.  MR 
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The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Jeep 

By  John  Reichley 


“The  jeep,  the  [CH-47J  Dakota  and  the  landing 
craft  were  the  three  tools  that  won  the  war,”  said 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  His  boss.  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  said  the  jeep  was  “Americas 
greatest  contribution  to  modem  warfare.” 

High  praise  indeed  and  well  deserved.  But,  for 
such  a  well-known  vehicle  for  so  long  around  the 
world,  tracing  the  lineage  of  the  name  “jeep” 
proves  quite  elusive.  Dif- 
ferent  companies,  notably 
Ford,  Willys-Overland 

and  Bantam,  vied  to  de-  j 

sign  and  produce  the  ve-  affl 

hide  for  the  USArmy  in 

nies  produced  prototypes, 

Willys-Overland  won  the  M 

first  Army  contract  on  23  ,.j| 

July  1941,  50  years  ago 

this  month.  The  con- 

tract  was  for  16,000  jeeps 

at  a  cost  of  $739  each. 

Back  to  its  name.  One 
of  the  mysteries  of  the 
ubiquitous  vehicle  has 

and  M.  Tararine,  offers 

several  possibilities  for  the  origin,  but  it  does  not 

state,  with  finality,  just  where  the  name  originated. 

In  1936,  the  Popeye  comic  strip  introduced  a 
new  character  called  Eugene  the  Jeep.  He  was  an 
animal  from  Africa  about  the  size  of  a  dog,  ate  only 
orchids  and  could  make  himself  invisible.  Eugene 
the  Jeep  quickly  became  popular  with  readers  who 
soon  called  anything  astonishing  a  Jeep.  Within  a 
few  years,  the  new  vehicle  was  certainly  astonishing 
to  the  public. 

Another  popular  thought  was  that  jeep  was 
coined  from  part  of  the  vehicle’s  Army  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  “GP,”  for  general  purpose.  That  makes 
sense,  but  Jeudy  and  Tararine  discount  it  as  doubt¬ 
ful.  They  didn’t  explain  why. 


No  less  than  H.  L  Mencken,  superb  wordsmith 
and  author  of  The  American  Language,  was  puzzled 
by  jeep.  Even  he  offered  no  clue  and  asked, 
“Jeep — can  anybody  give  me  the  exact  etymology 
and  the  history  of  the  word?”  If  Mencken  didn’t 
know,  you  won’t  find  the  definitive  answer  in 
this  article. 

Some  other  early  names  that  were  proposed  for 

8  the  4X4  vehicle  were 

Bug,  Midget,  Peep,  Blitz 
Buggy  and  Quad.  Can’t 
you  just  hear  a  World 
War  11  battalion  com¬ 
mander  telling  his  driver 

tioned  in  the  press  by  the 
Daily  News,  a  Washing¬ 
ton,  [XU,  paper,  in  Febru- 

derived,  the  name  stuck. 
Actually,  the  name  jeep 

tered  trademark  and  the 

i  American  Motors. 

_ *w*»osvv»l  Having  arrived  on  the 

military  scene  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  the  venerable  jeep  went  on  to 
serve  many  armies  on  virtually  every  battleffont. 
The  Soviets  asked  for  motorcycles  with  sidecars  but 
changed  their  minds  and  asked  for  jeeps  instead. 
The  four-wheel-drive  vehicle  performed  so  well  in 
.swjffnps,  on  the  poor  Russian  roads  and  in  all  types 
of  miserable  Russian  weather  that  the  Soviets  asked 
for  all  they  could  get.  Before  the  war  ended,  that 
was  more  than  20,000  jeeps. 

The  jeeps  went  everyplace  else  around  the  world 
as  well.  The  gearshift  diagram  was  produced  in  four 
languages — English,  Russian,  Chinese  and  Spanish. 

Although  it  has  always  been  called  a  "quarter- 
ton"  vehicle  (for  its  load-carrying  capacity),  its  ac¬ 
tual  weight  was  about  2,500  pounds,  or  a  ton  and  a 
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quarter.  During  World  War  II,  Willys-Overland 
and  Ford,  which  also  later  received  a  government 
contract,  jointly  produced  some  660,000  jeeps;  a 
record  in  military  vehicle  production. 

The  worldwide  workhorse  could  carry  five  peo¬ 
ple,  haul  a  trailer  with  800  pounds  cross  country  or 
haul  one  with  1,200  pounds  on  gixxl  roads.  Manv 
had  a  .50-caliher  machinegun  mount  between  the 
front  seats  that  made  them  rather  lethal,  as  well  as 
highly  mobile.  Or  take  out  the  machinegun 
mount,  and  you  could  rig  three  litters  atop  one. 

Bill  Mauldin  used  a  jeep  in  many  of  his  memora¬ 
ble  cartoons  for  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  America’s 
most  beloved  war  correspondent.  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  Ernie  Pyle,  was  killed  while  riding  in  one  dur¬ 
ing  the  Okinawa  Campaign  in  April  1945. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  a  World  War  11 
jeep  in  its  impressive  vehicle  collection,  as  do  many 
other  military  museums.  A  captain  assigned  to  the 
US  Army  Combined  Arms  Command  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  drives  an  original  World  War 


II  model  around  the  Leavenworth  area. 

But,  as  with  the  equally  venerable  steel  pot  of 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  jeep  of 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam  has  passed  into 
the  history  hooks  as  far  ;is  the  Armv  is  concerned. 
You  didn't  see  any  of  our  Desert  Storm  commanders 
churning  through  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Ku¬ 
wait  or  Iraq  in  a  jeep,  did  you.’  They  were  in  the 
larger,  more  protected  high-mobility  multipurpose 
wheeled  vehicle,  or  HMMWV,  called  a  "hum-vee” 
by  the  troops. 

There  is  one  good  thing  about  the  HMMWV 
that  writers  50  years  from  now  won’t  have  to  won¬ 
der  about.  Thev'll  know  where  the  name  came 
from!  MR 


John  ReichLn  is  a  curriculum  evaluator  unh  the 
Directorate  of  Academic  (.fperununs.  L’SACGSC, 
Dm  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  has  heen  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Military  Review  since  1979. 
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Leadership  at  the  Top — 
Insights  For  Aspiring  Leaders 

by  Major  General  Perry  M.  Smith, 
USAF  (Retired) 

Marine  Corps  Gazette,  November  1 990 

“People  in  charge  of  very  large  or  very  complex 
organizations  require  a  mindset  of ‘big  leadership,’  ” 
says  retired  Major  General  Perry  M.  Smith.  “A  top 
leader  must  be  a  visionary  (in  other  words,  must  be 
a  committed,  long-range  planner),  must  think  like 
an  investment  banker  (looking  at  all  the  options 
carefully),  must  be  a  risk  taker  .  .  .  .must  focus  on 
much  more  than  just  the  bottom  line,  and  mast  be 
able  to  motivate  people  throughout  many  organiza¬ 
tional  layers.”  Smith  adds  that  a  top  leader  must 
delegate  aggressively  and  empower  subordinate 
leaders  while  avoiding  “being  a  micromanager,  a 
perfectionist,  or  a  workaholic.” 

On  ethics,  Smith  says,  ‘Top  leaders  find  that 
maintaining  and  strengthening  high  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  is  tough  since  there  is  much  that  is  not  black 
and  white  in  high  level  jobs.”  He  makes  it  dear 
that  he  believes  high  ethical  standards  must  be 
maintained.  He  says,  “Standards  can  slide  downhill 
fast  if  people  think  the  big  boss  is  looking  the  other 
way,  giving  tacit  approval  to  unethical  behavior.” 

Smith  outlines  some  skills  for  top  leaders  “that 
are  not  normally  needed  at  lower  levels  of  com¬ 
mand.”  They  include  dictation,  speed-reading  and 
asking  creative  questions.  He  says  dictation  is  “a 
marvelous  way  to  get  a  lot  of  work  done  fast.”  On 
the  skill  of  speed-reading,  he  says,  “Top  leaders 
who  find  they  are  captives  of  their  overly  full  ‘in 
boxes’  can  get  out  of  their  offices  and  spend  more 
time  with  their  troops  if  they  become  speed  read¬ 
ers.”  One  reason  for  creative  questions  is  that 
“leaders  need  lots  of  feedback,  and  one  way  to  get  it 
is  through  skillful  questioning.” 

Three  creative  questions  suggested  by  Smith  are: 
“What  two  or  three  events  in  your  life  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  you  and  your  leadership  srvie.' 
Who  is  your  leadership  role  model,  and  why  did 
you  pick  that  person?  What  is  the  best  hxik  you 
have  ever  read  on  leadership,  and  why  did  you  tind 
it  so  helpful?” 

Smith  also  lays  down  some  rules  for  long-range 


planning.  “The  leader  must  give  regular  and  direct 
access  to  the  long-range  planners.”  He  says, 
“Whenever  a  decision  is  about  to  be  made  ...  the 
leader  should  ask,  .  .  .  ‘What  are  the  long-range 
implications?’  ”  He  further  states  that  “long-range 
planning  must  include  divestiture  planning  to  en¬ 
sure  that  obsolete  ideas,  organizations,  and  systems 
are  quickly  and  cleanly  removed  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

Dealing  with  Congress  and  the  media  is  an  abil¬ 
ity  that  top  leaders  need,  according  to  Smith.  He 
says  many  organizations  have  media  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  suggests  top  leaders  participate  in  them. 
"As  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  a  day  or  two 
spent  on  Capitol  Hill  sitting  in  on  heanngs,  visit¬ 
ing  with  Congressmen  and  top  staffers,  and  gaining 
insights  from  legislative  liaison  people  from  your 
Service  or  agency  is  well  worthwhile." 

Smith  next  provides  some  insight  on  “four  areas 
where  leaders  in  the  business  world  are  doing  ex¬ 
tremely  well.”  He  says  the  military  lags  behind  in 
these  areas  and  “could  learn  some  useful  lessons." 
The  “first  is  the  use  of  electronic  brainstorming. . . . 
using  computer  work  stations.”  He  says,  “Many 
ideas  can  be  generated  quickly  ....  [and)  since 
there  is  no  attribution,  those  in  the  group  with  the 
wildest  ideas  do  not  feel  constrained  from  typing 
them  into  the  work  station. 

“Second,  many  large  corporations  excel  in  the 
general  area  of  divestiture. .  .  .  They  close  down  fac¬ 
tories.  discontinue  product  lines,  and  disestablish  or¬ 
ganizations  in  order  to  maintain  efficiency  and  com¬ 
petitiveness.  .  .  .  The  military  would  have  been 
better  prepared  for  the  tough  cuts  that  will  result 
from  the  dramatic  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  if  divestiture  had  been  an  institution¬ 
alized  process  within  the  Department  of  Defense." 

Using  electronic  (E)  mail  is  the  third  area,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Smith,  “where  top  business  leaders  are 
making  great  strides  .  . .  .”  He  says,  “E  mail  is  often 
a  considerably  better  way  to  communicate  with 
other  high  officials  than  ‘telephone  tag’  where  busy 
officials  spend  much  too  much  ot  their  time,  and 
the  time  ot  their  outer  office  people,  mins  ro  make 
contact  by  phone. 

“The  fourth  area  ot  business  leadership  excel¬ 
lence  is  in  the  regular  use  ot  executive  development 
seminars  tor  top  executives."  The  military  "pro- 
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vides  very  little  up-to-date  and  mind-stretching 
education  for  its  senior  colonels  and  for  generals 
and  admirals.” 

Of  leadership  challenges  for  the  1990s,  Smith 
says,  “Top  leaders  in  the  1990s  will  find  it  necessary 
to  decentralize  and  ‘demass’  organizations  in  order 


to  manage  change,  enhance  creativity,  and  reduce 
excess  layers  and  excess  bureaucracy.  Only  the 
leaders  who  work  hard  at  remaining  vibrant  and  in¬ 
tellectually  active  will  be  able  to  provide  the  en¬ 
lightened  leadership  that  this  Nation  needs  and  de¬ 
serves  in  the  1990s  and  beyond.” — DGR 
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Increase  latenathwal 
Offlcwt'  CwMbettoe 

The  January  1991  Military  Review  published 
Brigadier  General  (P)  John  E  Miller’s  vision  for 
bringing  the  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  (USAGGSC)  into  concert  with  the 
changing  nature  of  war  and  the  changing  nature  of 
the  world.  I  applaud  these  efforts  and  think  that 
international  officer  (IO)  participation  at  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course  (CGSOC) 
could  contribute  greatly  toward  this  goal.  As  an  IO 
in  the  1991  class,  I  can  only  be  sure  of  my  own  im¬ 
pressions.  But,  in  talking  with  other  ICSs  and  US 
students,  I  feel  many  of  my  observations  could  ap¬ 
ply,  as  well,  to  other  schools  in  the  US  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  system. 

Every  year,  about  90  officers  from  more  than  60 
countries  attend  CGSOC  This  unique  group  of 
students  represents  different  histories,  traditions, 
cultures  and  religions,  with  different  doctrinal  expe¬ 
riences  and  concepts  of  building  and  training  the 
force.  Their  knowledge  can  contribute  much  in 
developing  the  US  doctrine  and  tactics,  especially 
as  CGSOC  shifts  its  focus  from  the  Soviet  threat 
to  a  more  global  perspective.  As  IOs  are  only  10 
percent  of  the  students,  they  easily  disappear  among 
the  1,100  US  students,  and  there  is  not  enough  ef¬ 
fort  to  gain  their  best  contribution.  Everyone  loses. 
There  are  ways,  though,  to  gain  more  from  the  IOs 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

First,  there  should  be  discussions  in  which  some 
of  the  IOs  are  a  part  of  the  program  (not  only  during 
the  question  part).  IOs  should  be  integrated  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  (the 
end  of  tactics/joint  and  combined  operations). 
Their  input  should  be  a  guideline  for  the  faculty 
and  not  only  a  “by  the  way  solution."  For  example, 
hours  are  spent  learning  about  the  problems  of 
fighting  with  a  multinational  force,  but  no  attempt 
is  made  to  give  IOs  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
problem  from  a  non-American  point  of  view.  This 


was  especially  true  during  die  Gulf  War,  even 
though  almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  Gulf  War 
coalition  were  represented  in  CXjSOC. 

Second,  IQs  need  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  different  ways  of  thinking  to  the  class.  For 
example,  at  the  end  of  the  tactics  phase,  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  conduct  a  panel  in  which 
some  of  the  IOs  present  the  ways  estimates  of  the 
situation  are  done  in  their  countries,  comparing 
them  and  emphasizing  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  in  each  case.  Some  professional  topics 
need  to  be  discussed  from  a  worldwide  perspective 
such  as  principles  of  war  in  the  different  armies,  the 
best  location  of  the  commander  in  a  given  scenario 
and  the  interests  of  those  IOs’  countries  participat¬ 
ing  in  NATO.  It  might  even  be  better  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  presenting  a  subject  dealing  with  another 
country  consulted  with  the  IO  from  that  country  (if 
available).  Besides  IO  classroom  presentations, 
there  is  also  a  need  for  more  specific  interaction.  It 
would  be  very  beneficial  if  IO  and  US  colleagues 
from  the  same  branches  of  their  different  armies 
were  to  meet  separately,  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Third,  selected  IQs  should  be  allowed  to  present, 
from  their  cultural,  political  and  military  perspec¬ 
tives,  the  various  wars  already  a  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  which  their  countries  were  involved.  It 
seems  to  me  a  great  loss  that  students  learn  about 
the  Falklands  War  from  an  Amencan  instructor  in¬ 
stead  of  listening  to  presentations  by  the  British 
and  the  Argentine  IOs  who  attend  the  class  almost 
.'.every  year.  There  are  many  more  examples. 

Fourth,  wars  and  conflicts  are  not  only  a  part  of 
the  past;  presentations  on  current  conflicts  from 
around  the  world  need  to  be  made.  Officers  from 
those  countries  facing  current  conflicts  are  students 
at  USACGSOC.  A  lot  could  be  gained  from  pres¬ 
entations  given  by  the  IOs  from  the  affected  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  may  even  have  personal  expenences  in 
such  conflicts.  As  an  example,  the  problem  in  the 
Kashmir  area  could  be  presented  by  the  officers 
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from  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh. 

Fifth,  the  presence  of  IOs  during  the  electives 
that  address  their  countries’  interests  is  essential. 
Although  some  countries  have  only  one  representa¬ 
tive,  I  am  sure  the  NATO  elective  in  the  second 
term  with  the  French  IO  in  attendance  would  be 
much  more  beneficial  th?n  the  same  elective  in  the 
third  term  without  the  French  officer!  Nor  is  the 
“US  Interest  in  the  Pacific”  elective  as  effective 
when  the  Japanese,  Indian  and  Australian  IO  are 
not  present.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Middle  East 
elective  that  is  not  as  informative  when  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  IO  is  not  present.  Also,  the  IOs’  presence 
would  be  beneficial  if  any  new  courses  are  created 
about  the  religions  of  the  world  and  the  role  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  history  in  the  different  countries’  political 
and  military  systems. 

Sixth,  some  electives  should  start  during  the  first 
term  to  increase  the  interaction  between  the  IOs 
and  the  US  officers.  It  would  also  increase  the  in¬ 
teraction  to  change  the  members  of  the  sections  at 
least  twice  a  year.  Officers  expected  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  fight,  with  little  notice,  as  part  of  a  mul¬ 
tinational  force,  will  be  able  to  handle  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  changing  staff  sections  twice  a  year.  They 
will  find  more  advantages  than  disadvantages  in 
doing  so,  despite  the  subsidiary  discomfort. 

Seventh,  the  “Know  Your  World”  (KYW)  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  IOs  present,  in  an  open  forum,  a 
picture  of  their  country,  is  an  excellent  program  for 
the  families  and  members  of  the  community.  Some 
KYW  presentations  by  die  IQs  should  even  be  a 
mandatory  part  of  the  curriculum.  Many  US  offi¬ 
cers  will  serve  in  Korea,  Germany  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Students  could  gain  a  lot  from  the  IOs’  pre¬ 
sentations  on  the  cultural,  political  and  military 
aspects  of  these  countries.  From  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  I  know  how  important  it  is  for  an  officer  to 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  assigned. 

Especially  today,  with  the  Soviet  Union  feeing 
waning  political  power,  the  United  States  as  the 
world’s  only  real  superpower  can  expect  stronger 
ties  with  more  and  more  countries.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  US  students  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  world  from  the  native  perspective.  The 
IOs  could  be  a  unique  source  of  information,  if  giv¬ 
en  the  opportunity. 

What  is  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  gained 
from  the  IOs?  It  is  essential  to  think  from  an  inter¬ 
national  or  particular  country’s  viewpoint  when  es¬ 
timating  a  situation  or  making  a  problem  assess¬ 
ment.  I  think  that,  by  adopting  my  suggestions, 
we  would  see  the  school  and  particularly  the  US 
students  thinking  about  other  regions/countries  of 


the  world  in  the  natives’  terms.  We  will  then  be 
able  to  begin  talking  about  Saddam  Hussein’s  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  gulf  and  not  the  interests  of 
Iraq. 

No  doubt,  more  IO  intervention  will  demand 
more  of  their  time  and  effort,  but  I  think  the  IOs 
would  be  glad  to  do  it.  A  further  reduction  in  obli¬ 
gations  is  unnecessary.  There  is  no  cost  associated 
with  these  suggestions.  With  good  planning,  these 
suggestions  could  be  implemented  and  woiad  m>- 
port  Miller’s  vision  for  the  future  of  USACGSC. 
The  sooner  the  better  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us! 

LTC  Avi  Harari,  Israel  Defense  Farce,  USACGSC 

The  recommendations  listed  in  this  letter  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  deputy  commandant,  USACGSC,  They 
are  being  renewed  and  considered  for  implementation 
by  the  USACGSC’s  staff  and  faculty. — Editor. 


ALBF’s  Victory  Criteria 

The  AirLand  Battle-Future  (ALBF)  articles  in  ' 
the  February  1991  Military  Review  initiate  a  dia¬ 
logue  that  should  result  in  a  doctrine  designed  to 
terminate  a  conflict  on  terms  desired  by  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  bothersome  and  worrying  as¬ 
pects  of  the  new  doctrine  that  I  am  sure  will  be 
sorted  out  as  the  US  Army  studies  the  new  doc¬ 
trine  and  responds  to  articles  such  as  A.  J.  Bace- 
vich’s  “New  Rules;  Modem  War  and  Military  Pro¬ 
fessionalism”  in  the  Summaries  section  of  the  same 
issue.  In  the  process  of  sorting  out  the  doctrine, 
the  Army  should  consider  a  battle’s  purpose.  In 
other  words,  “what  are  the  conditions  that  will 
cause  ‘victory’  to  be  achieved  T  In  defining  victory 
or  establishing  victory  criteria,  one  will  have  to 
look  beyond  the  battlefield  to  the  national  political 
and  military  objectives. 

Fred  C.  Ikle,  in  his  book,  Every  War  Must  End, 
determines  that  the  key  element  of  terminating  a 
conflict  on  favorable  terms  is  to  cause  the  oppo¬ 
nent’s  leadership,  or  some  element  of  it,  to  change 
the  opponent’s  objectives;  that  is,  to  eliminate  the 
,  conflict’s  cause.  If  we  accept  this,  then  our  doctrine 
-'should  focus  on  the  ways  to  make  this  happen. 
Our  doctrine  should  be  designed  to  attack  the  en¬ 
emy’s  strategy,  as  Sun  Tzu  argues,  rather  than  to 
conduct  mobile  operations  that  are  force-oriented. 

The  nonlinear  battlefield  described  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  reminds  one  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in 
Europe  in  which  armies  were  continually  marching 
to  position  themselves  on  the  battlefield,  fix  the 
enemy  (ideally,  on  unfavorable  terrain)  and,  then, 
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fight  a  short  and  violent  linear  battle.  Although 
technology  has  advanced  considerably,  resulting  in 
greatly  different  time-distance  factors  and  increased 
amounts  of  information,  tommorow’s  battlefield 
sounds  very  similar  to  the  Napoleonic  wars.  This, 
coupled  with  the  conflict  termination  issue  raised 
above,  is  the  critical  failing  of  the  proposed  ALBF 
doctrine. 

I  strongly  suggest  doctrine  writers  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  po6t-Cold  War/Gulf  War  world  as  they 
revise  ALBF.  The  shape  of  Europe  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Third  World  suggest  any  conflict  in  the 
future  that  is  not  low  intensity  will  go  through  sev* 
eral  phases: 

•  The  defense  phase  in  which  primarily  indige' 
nous  forces  are  defending  against  a  potential  aggres¬ 
sor  and  the  United  Scares  is  conducting  a  military 
show  of  force  to  dissuade  or  deter  the  aggressor 
from  beginning  offensive  military  operations. 

•  The  defense  and  lodgment  phase  in  which  a 
joint  US  or  heat  nation  force  is  defending  while 
the  United  States  builds  its  forces  and  targets  with 
the  appropriate  element  of  power,  the  group  that 
can  change  the  opponent's  objectives. 

•  The  offensive  phase  in  which  attacks  are 
conducted,  not  necessarily  against  the  opposing 
force  but  against  die  opponents  strategy  and  its  po¬ 
litical  center  of  gravity  as  it  has  been  translated 
onto  the  battlefield. 

This  very  rudimentary  but  complex  set  of 
thoughts  suggests  that,  before  casting  ALBF  into 
“concrete,”  there  is  a  need  to  rethink  it  in  light  of 
the  emerging  political  reality  that  will  be  the  21st 
century  and  the  concepts  suggested  by  die  devel¬ 
oped  definition  of  “victory.” 

COL  Brace  B.  G.  Clarke,  USA,  Carlisle,  Peruvytmma 

According  to  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC),  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  the 
official  name  for  the  AhLand  Battle-Future  conceix,  as 
used  in  our  February  1991  issue,  is  now  AirLand  Op¬ 
erations.  The  latest  version  of  the  concept  is  presented 
in  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-5B,  AirLand  Opera¬ 
tions:  The  Evolution  of  AirLand  Battle  for  a  Stra¬ 
tegic  Army  (Find  Draft),  13  June  1991,  which  is 
currently  being  distributed. — Editor. 


Standards  of  Review 

In  the  August  1990  Military  Review,  you  published 
Daniel  J.  Hughes’  review  of  Bruce  I.  Gudmundsson’s 
book,  Stormtroop  Tactics:  Innovation  in  the  German 
Army,  1914-1918.  In  Hughes’  review,  he  makes  a 
number  of  very  serious  accusations  against  the  book 
and  its  author.  For  instance,  Hughes  says,  "Gud¬ 


mundsson’s  study  is  filled  with  basic  errors  of  every 
sort.”  Later  on  he  says,  “This  book  has  numerous 
cases  of  shoddy  scholarship,  individual  errors  of  fact 
and  shortcoming  in  research. . . .  Effective  historical 
scholarship  has  its  own  standards,  and  this  book 
fails  to  live  up  to  any  of  them.”  There  are  numerous 
other  derogatory  comments. 

-  However,  if  one  takes  Hughes’  specific  accusa¬ 
tions  and  compares  them  with  what  Gudmundsson 
actually  said,  Hughes'  accusations  break  down.  Of 
Hughes’  seven  specific  accusations  against  Gud¬ 
mundsson,  only  one,  a  minor  point,  represents  an 
actual  error  on  Gudmundsson’s  part.  In  three  cases, 
Hughes  accuses  Gudmundsson  of  failing  to  handle 
sources  correctly  when,  in  fact,  Gudmundsson  han¬ 
dles  them  correctly  and  professionally.  In  another 
three  cases,  Hughes  takes  a  comment  of  Gud- 
mundsson’s  out  of  context,  mentions  some  addi¬ 
tional  material  that  contradicts  Hughes’  (mistaken) 
impression  of  what  Gudmundsson  was  saying  and 
concludes  that  Gudmundsson  has  made  a  major 
historical  blunder 

The  first  substantive  accusation  Hughes  makes  is 
that  “Gudmundsson  sets  the  tone  of  his  study  by 
assuming  that  in  1914  the  Gentians  (and  others) 
sgught  victory  ‘at  the  operational  level’  rather  than 
by  winning  battles.  This  makes  good  reading  for 
these  who  wish  to  justify  the  current  emphasis  on 
this  concept,  but  it  is  utterly  without  foundation  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Pmsso-German 
army.”  Hughes  is  wrong  when  he  says  operational 
art  is  “utterly  without  foundation  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Pmsso-German  army.”  The  Ger¬ 
man  official  history  of  the  world  war,  Der  Wehkrieg, 
frequently  uses  the  terms  “operations”  (operaoonen) 
and  “operational”  (operativ)  in  the  same  sense  we 
would  use  them  today:  movements  and  actions  of 
significance  to  the  campaign’s  outcome.  It  is  true 
the  Germans  did  not  talk  about  operational  consid¬ 
erations  in  terms  of  “levels  of  war”  (such  as  tactical, 
operational  and  strategic)  which  is  an  Anglicism 
that  probably  grew  out  of  the  “spectrum  of  conflict” 
notion. 

It  is  not  a  scholarship  requirement  to  explain 
the  gjjst  solely  within  the  concepts  and  terms  in 
•Vise  at  the  time  of  the  historical  event.  Reforma¬ 
tion  histories,  for  instance,  would  read  much  differ¬ 
ently  if  historians  could  only  use  the  concepts  and 
rhetoric  of  the  Reformation  itself.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  page  xv,  Gudmundsson  defined  his  terms: 
“One  of  the  central  ideas  of  this  book  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  operation if  an  and  tactics.  For  the 
most  part,  I  have  used  both  words  in  a  way  consis¬ 
tent  with  current  US  Army  doctrine  as  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  1982  edition  of  [US  Army  Field 
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Manual]  FM  100-5,  Operations." 

What  apparently  sets  Hughes  off  on  this  issue 
are  the  opening  linesin  Godmundsson’s  book:  “In 
keeping  with  the  predictions  of  the  experts,  World 
War  I  began  as  a  war  of  grand  maneuvers  in  which 
each  side  sought  victory  at  die  operational  level. 
In  such  a  war,  die  art  oftactrcs,  concerned  with 
winning  battles,  was  far  less  important  than  opera¬ 
tional  art,  concerned  with  winning  campaigns.” 
That  point  is  seen  explicidy  on  page  13  of  Gud¬ 
mundsson’s  work  when  he  says,  “In  die  decades  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  war  the  German  General  Staff 
had,  in  concentrating  its  collective  attention  on 
operational  problems,  relegated  tactics  to  the  status 
of  a  subsidiary  art.”  Considering  the  book’s  topic, 
this  is  a  reasonable  point  for  Gudmundsson  to 
make  and  patr  of  the  picture  he  draws  of  tactics’ 
development  in  the  German  army. 

Hughes,  however,  states  that  German  military 
literature  emphasized  batdes  over  strategy  or  opera¬ 
tions  and  churns  this  invalidates  Guamundsson’s 
point  concerning  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  tactics  in 
German  military  thought-  This  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  what  Gudmundsson  meant  by  tac¬ 
tics  in  this  instance — advancing  forward  against  en¬ 
emy  fire.  The  concern  with  the  battle  ( die 
ScMacht),  in  the  German  military  literature,  in¬ 
volved  more  than  just  tactics.  In  his  “Instructions 
to  the  Higher  Troop  Commanders”  (1869),  the  el¬ 
der  Count  Helmuth  von  Moltke  considered  the 
battle’s  outcome  to  be,  in  part,  a  result  of  both  the 
initial  deployment  and  the  campaign  maneuvers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  battle’s  outcome  affected  the 
campaign’s  continuation. 

Hughes  takes  the  concept  of  “the  battle”  in  Ger¬ 
man  military  thought  and  simply  equates  it  with 
tactics.  Hughes  then  asserts,  ‘German  theory, 
which  did  not  recognize  levels  of  war  as  current 
Western  armies  know  them,  consistently  emphasized 
battles  over  operations.”  (emphasis  added)  (This  is  a 
very  questionable  assertion  concerning  "German 
theory.”)  By  noting  the  relative  neglect  of  tactics, 
per  se,  by  the  German  General  Staff,  Gudmundsson 
has,  according  to  Hughes,  done  a  great  disservice: 
“An  uninformed  reader  thus  runs  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  entirely  misled  not  only  about  German  concepts  t 
but  about  the  controversy  over  them.”  This  seems  . 
unlikely,  unless  these  uninformed  readers  repeat 
Hughes’  somewhat  convoluted  chain  of  reasoning 
on  this  issue.  Writers  should  not  be  taken  to  task 
for  things  they  did  not  say  or  arguments  they  did 
not  make,  unless  the  point  in  question  is  relevant  to 
the  work’s  thesis,  which  is  not  the  case  here. 

Hughes  goes  on:  ‘Gudmundsson’s  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  Prussian  army  becomes  ever  more 


obvious,  as  his  book  progresses.  He  argues  that 
Prussian  guards  officers,  whose  main  function  alleg¬ 
edly  was  to  decorate  social  events,  shunned  serious 
study  of  military  affairs  to  the  point  of  professional 
incompetence.”  Hughes  goes  on  to  cite  the  relative 
success  of  guards  infantry  officers  in  gaining  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  War  Academy,  a  success  that  is  well  es¬ 
tablished.  Hughes  is  apparently  referring  to  Gud¬ 
mundsson’s  account  of  the  attack  of  four  of  the 
eight  Prussian  guards  regiments  at  the  First  Battle 
of  Ypres  where  the  guardsmen  formed  thick  skir¬ 
mish  lines  and  advanced  into  British  rifle,  artillery 
and  some  machinegun  fire,  with  predictably  heavy 
casualties. 

In  addition  to  some  comments  cm  the  social  role 
and  reputation  of  the  guards  officers,  Gudmundsson 
commented  that  “in  the  long  peace  that  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  war,  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
and  other  prestigious  units  displayed  an  unfortunate 
distaste  for  the  serious  study  of  the  military  profes¬ 
sion.”  The  proof  of  this  assertion  would  seem  to  be 
the  tactics  the  guards  officers  used  in  the  battle 
Gudmundsson  was  discussing  at  the  time.  (Perhaps 
all  of  the  tactically  advanced  guards  officers  had 
won  admission  into  the  War  Academy  and  were  no 
longer  serving  with  the  guards.) 

Hughes  correctly  takes  Gudmundsson  to  task  for 
stating  only  War  Academy  graduates  could  com¬ 
mand  beyond  the  regimental  level.  Attending  the 
War  Academy  helped  in  attaining  higher  com¬ 
mands,  but  it  was  not  a  prerequisite. 

Hughes  is  wrong  when  he  says,  “Readers  should 
also  pay  no  attention  to  Gudmundsson’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  differences  between  Befehl  (any  order, 
written  or  oral,  from  any  level  to  a  subordinate  lev¬ 
el)  and  Auftrag  (a  task  contained  in  an  order).  Al¬ 
though  Gudmundsson  makes  a  major  point  of  an 
alleged  difference  (along  the  lines  of  William  Lind 
and  the  extreme  advocates  of  ‘maneuver  warfare’), 
he  cites  no  evidence  and  ignores  a  vast  amount  of 
contemporary  and  historical  literature  that  might 
have  informed  his  discussion.” 

Gudmundsson  does  cite  evidence  for  his  views 
on  this  issue.  I  refer  Hughes  to  page  149  of  Storm- 
troop  Tactics  where  Gudmundsson  cites  (twice)  the 
AusbAhmgsvorschrifc  fuer  die  Fusstruppen  r m  Kriege, 
■£.  Eruwurf  (“Instructional  Manual  for  the  Foot 
Troops  in  War,  2d  Draft”  [1918]), concerning  when 
commanders  should  command  through  orders  (Be- 
fehle)  and  when  through  missions  or  tasks  (A uf- 
traege).  Far  from  being  an  emanation  from  “Wil¬ 
liam  Lind  and  the  extreme  advocates  of  ‘maneuver 
warfare,’  ”  the  distinction  between  an  order  and  a 
mission  was  well-rooted  in  the  German  military 
literature  of  the  period.  Considering  that  Hughes 
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accuses  Gudmundsson  of  not  reading  his  sources 
(“He  tends  to  quote  sources  he  apparently  has  not 
seen  and  to  mike  the  most  daring  generalizations 
without  reference  to  any  source  or  drought  proc¬ 
ess.”),  one  can  hardly  excuse  Hughes  for  missing 
Gudmundsson’s  comments  on  this  point. 

Another  Hughes  quarrel-  with  Gudmundsson’s 
book  begins:  “Gudmundsson’s  efforts  to  link  the 
tactical  changes  of  1917  to  1918  with  later  blitz¬ 
krieg  warfare  and  die  operations  of  large,  armored 
formations  is  especially  inaccurate.”  Again,  Hughes 
demolishes  an  argument  that  Gudmundsson  jdoes 
not  make.  Gudmundsson’s  only  comments  remote¬ 
ly  relating  to  this  issue  consist  of  a  single  paragraph 
on  page  178.  Gudmundsson  repeats  the,  by  now, 
commortpfescfr  ohserMmon  that  the  Gentian  prob¬ 
lem  with  their  attacks  in  1918  was  not  in  their 
ability  to  make  a  tactical  breakthrough  but  in  their 
inability  to  exploit  the  breakthrough,  due  to  their 
lack  of  motorized  transport.  Gudmundsson  quite 
correctly  .points  out  that  the  coming  of  die  fully 
motorized  panzer  division  would  solve  this  problem. 

Elsewhere,  Hughes  takes  Gudmundsson  to  task 
for  using  two  secondary  sources  for  his  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  1888  edition  of  the  German  infantry 
regulations,  although  there  is  no  indication  that 
looking  at  the  original  would  have  added  anything 
of  value  to  the  points  Gudmundsson  wished  to 
make.  Further,  the  two  secondary  sources  are 
“mainly  concerned  with  other  subjects.”  Does 
Hughes  really  wish  to  say  that  historians  should 
only  draw  information  from  sources  in  areas  con¬ 
forming  to  the  original  author’s  main  concern? 

Finally,  Hughes  says,  “His  [Gudmundsson’s]  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  1906  edition  of  the  German  infantry 
regulation  gives  the  reader  the  wrong  impression  of 
that  document.  His  views  on  how  the  regulation 
was  applied  in  the  units  have  little,  if  any,  basis  in 
the  extensive  literature  on  that  topic.”  It  is  not 
clear  precisely  what  Hughes  means  by  this.  How¬ 
ever,  Gudmundsson  does  show,  more  extensively 
and  comprehensively  than  any  single  source  in  any 
language,  what  happened  when  the  regulations  of 
1906  were  applied  in  1914. 

None  of  Hughes’  not  very  telling  criticisms  of 
Stormtroop  Tactics  really  apply  to  the  book’s  theme:  r 
the  development  of  German  infantry  tactics  in  * 
World  War  I.  For  70  years  now,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  German  “infiltration  tac¬ 
tics”  (which  Gudmundsson  more  properly  and  his¬ 
torically  calls  “Stormtroop  tactics,”  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Stosstrupptakdk)  based  upon  a  very  thin 
research  base.  As  a  result,  a  lot  of  misconceptions 
and  outright  nonsense  has  been  prevalent. 

Gudmundnon’s  comprehensive  research  in  a 


wide  variety  of  official  sources,  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  accounts,  and  a  number  of  regimental  histories 
put  the  subject  on  a  solid  footing.  Gudmundsson 
uses  his  sources  to  get  beyond  the  surface  to  the 
compelling  story  of  the  development  of  World  War 
I  German  infantry  tactics,  including  the  institution¬ 
al  and  cultural  factors  that  affected  this  develop¬ 
ment.  This  book  is  a  quantum  advance  over  any¬ 
thing  that  has  gone  before,  and  anyone  with  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  tactics,  let  alone  World 
War  I  German  infantry  tactics,  ought  to  read  it 

There  is  remarkably  little  agreement  between 
what  Hughes  says  Stormtroop  Tactics  says  and  what 
the  book  actually  says,  even  when  the  highly  selec¬ 
tive  nature  of  Hughes’  review  is  considered  As 
Hughes  points  out,  “Effective  historical  scholarship 
has  its  own  standards.”  Presumably,  one  of  them  is 
that  there  should  be  some  agreement  between  what 
a  source  says  and  what  die  historian  says  it  say*  (or 
means).  If  Hughes  is  going  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
guardian  of  historical  standards,  perhaps  he  mould 
consider  adhering  to  that  standard,  even  when  re¬ 
viewing  a  book  he  does  not  like. 

Bradley  J.  Meyer,  School  of  Advanced  Wat  fighting, 
US  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College, 
_  Quantico,  Virginia 

“I  Stand  by  My  Review” 

Although  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
ment  on  Bradley  J.  Meyer’s  letter  in  defense  of  his 
fellow  faculty  member,  1  regret  that  this  unsavory 
and  unpleasant  business  is  necessary.  I  have  already 
had  my  say  on  Bruce  I.  Gudmundsson’s  book  and 
do  not  desire  to  continue  the  discussion.  I  stand  by 
my  review  and  could  cite  another  list  of  the  book’s 
problems  but  will  direct  my  comments  only  to 
those  larger  issues  raised  by  Meyer. 

Meyer  considers  my  criticism  of  Gudmundsson’s 
argument  that  the  German  army  sought  victory  at 
the  “operational  level"  unfounded.  He  correctly 
states  that  German  literature  uses  the  term  “opera- 
tiv.”  He  then  assumes  that  the  German  term  must 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  modem  “operational  level 
of  warj  even  though  he  admits  that  the  Germans 
<M  not  use  the  term.  Such  an  assumption  is  un¬ 
founded.  The  German  use  of  operatw  is  much  more 
limited  and  not  seen  as  a  level  between  tactics  and 
strategy.  Meyer  then  quotes  Gudmundsson  s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  book  uses  operaav  in  the  same  sense 
as  does  the  1982  edition  of  US  Army  Field  Manual 
100-5,  Operations.  That  is  my  point.  Forcefully 
pouring  the  German  army  of  1914  and  its  theory 
into  the  terminological  and  structural  mold  of  the 
vastly  different  US  Army  of  today  is  not  good 
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As  an  aside,  I  also  disagree  with  Meyer’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  modem  concept  of  levels  of  war  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  “spectrum  of  conflict”  notion.  The 
development  of  high-,  mid-  or  low-intensity  con¬ 
flict  ideas  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
early  ideas  of  “levels  of  War."  It  was  the  Russian/ 
Soviet  interpretation  and  modification  of  German 
concepts  that  produced  rigid  levels  of  war.  These 
levels  were  reinforced  and  Drought  to  the  US  Army 
by  some  of  our  civilian  and  military  defense  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  reformers.  This  subject  has  been  care¬ 
fully  explained  with  regard  to  the  Russian  army  and 
less  so  for  US  military  thoqght  Many  of  us  would 
welcome  mqrdfcrt  Meyer might-make m  investi¬ 
gating  this  father; 

Meyer’s  analogy  of  the  Reformation  is  an  inter- 

2  one.  Of  course,  historians  can  and  do  create 
ctual  categories  not  used  by  earlier  authors; 
however;  die  historian  is  not  at  liberty  to  give  old 
words  and  concepts  new  meanings  to  conform  to 
current  thinking.  Jusaia  da  had  a  very  specific 
meaning  for  Matin  Luther,  just  as  operadv  did  f<  r 
Count  Helmuth  von  Moltke  and  many  other  writ¬ 
ers.  We  must  deal  with  the  terms  and  concepts  as 
their  authors  meant  diem.  Meyer’s  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  would,  in  effect,  extend  die  evils  of  deconstruc- 
tionism  to  military  history;  hardly  an  enviable  in¬ 
novation. 

Meyer  then  questions  my  criticisms  of  the  book’s 
assertion  that  the  Germans  emphasised  tactics  over 
strategy  or  operations.  He  idem  to  a  vague  state¬ 
ment  by  Moltke  that  die  battle  had  to  be  part  of 
the  “campaign  maneuvers,”  (I  doubt  Moltke  ever 
used  the  term.  It  had  an  almost  pejorative  mean¬ 
ing  in  die  German  literature.)  Moltke  and  many 
other  German  writers  frequently  argued  that  a  tac¬ 
tical  victory  should  cause  strategic  considerations  to 
recede  into  the  background.  Meyer  and  Gud- 
mundsson  have  this  point  exactly  backward.  The 
Germans  were  always  willing  to  change  their  plans 
to  achieve  or  accommodate  a  neat  tactical  victory. 
As  I  explained  in  the  review,  this  is  related  to  what 
Jehudah  Wallach  has  termed  the  “dogma  of  the 
battle  of  annihilation,”  which  was  the  basis  of  all 
German  planning  and,  in  die  view  of  most  histo-r 
rians,  important  in  the  failures  of  the  very  offen-' 
sives  of  1918  that  are  at  the  core  of  the  book. 

Meyer  writes  that  he  does  not  know  what  I 
meant  when  I  wrote  that  the  book’s  treatment  of 
the  1906  infantry  regulations  has  little,  if  any,  basis 
in  the  literature  on  that  subject  What  I  mean  is 
that  Gudmundsson  did  not  read  any  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  studies  and  commentaries,  even  a  book  or  two, 
on  that  regulation  and  its  place  in  the  evolution  of 


Prussian  tactics.  Since  the  book  makes  a  major 
point  of  attacking  the  regulation,  die  author  should 
have  read  into  die  contemporary  and  subsequent 
literature  to  deepen  his  understanding. 

Meyer  then  raises  the  question  of  die  “profes¬ 
sionalism”  of  die  guards  infantry  officers.  He  ig¬ 
nores  my  statistical  evidence  showing  how  the 
guards  officers  prepared  vigorously  and  competed 
for  positions  at  die  War  Academy  and  on  die  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff.  They  succeeded  far  beyond  theti  propor¬ 
tion  of  die  total  officer  corps.  Instead,  Meyer  sim¬ 
ply  asserts  that,  since  their  assault  in  the  battle 
Gudmundsson  cites  was  unsuccessful,  they  must 
have  been  tactically  incompetent  and  disinterested, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  study  just  how  many  of 
Prussia’s  (and  laser  Germany’s)  best  thtafawand 
commanders  came  from  the  Prussian  guards  infan¬ 
try  regiments.  By  the  way,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  die  “Imperial  Guard,”  which  Meyer  and  Gud¬ 
mundsson  are  so  fond  of  criticizing.  They  were  the 
Royal  Prussian  Guards,  and  they  were  the  hard  core 
of  the  Prussian  army. 

Meyer’s  suggestion  that  perhaps  all  of  their  best 
officers  went  to  the  War  Academy  and  that  no 
good  ones  remained  does  not  reflect  the  reality  of 
■die  Prussian  army.  Most  of  its  high  commanders 
were  both  guards  officers  and  General  Staff  officers. 
Meyer  does  not  understand  that  one  could  be  both 
as  were,  for  example,  Erich  von  Manstein,  Paul  von 
Hindenburg,  Hugo  von  Freytag-Loringhoven  and 
others.  The  problem  is  that  neither  Meyer  nor 
Gudmundsson  differentiates  between  the  guards  in¬ 
fantry  and  the  guards  cavalry — a  serious  oversight 
considering  the  book  is  about  the  infantry. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  question  of  Befehl  and 
Auftrag.  On  the  basis  of  a  draft  regulation,  Gud¬ 
mundsson  and  Meyer  develop  an  elaborate  theory 
that  an  order  triggers  a  battle  drill  while  reference 
to  an  Auftrag  (task)  does  not.  An  order,  written  or 
oral,  contains  an  Auftrag,  which  is  the  task  assigned 
by  the  higher  commander.  An  order  is  more  de¬ 
tailed  and  specific  than  a  directive,  usually  used  at 
high  levels  of  command  only.  But  that  is  nor  the 
issue  here. 

-  Irvseveral  paragraphs,  Meyer  questions  my  criti¬ 
cism  of  Gudmundsson’s  use  of  the  various  editions 
'of  die  basic  infantry  regulations.  My  point  was 
simple  and  remains  unrefoted.  Gudmundsson  cites 
and  criticizes  the  1888  regulations.  He  does  not 
cite  any  of  the  very  extensive  German  commentary 
on  them.  The  1888  regulations  broke  with  the 
very  formal  parade  ground  tactics  of  die  regulations 
of  1847  and  were  a  major  step  forward.  I  know  of 
no  scholar  who  questions  that. 

He  cites  the  1906  regulations  as  being  very  back- 
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ward.  This  is  equally  unfounded.  They  were  not 
the  modem  regulations  of  the  postwar  period,  but 
again,  most  observers  regarded  them  as  a  further 
step  forward.  It  is  true,  however,  that  not  all  Prus¬ 
sian  units  had  fully  adopted  than  by  1914-  I  did 
not  and  do  not  dispute  that  My  argument  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  the  book  misunderstands  their  place  in  the 
evolution  of  European  infantry  tactics  because  it 
has  no  broad  context  in  which  it  might  place 
them.  This,  like  ,  so  many  problems  in  mis  book, 
goes  back  to  the  lack  of  thorough  research. 

Let  me  conclude  on  the  more  positive  note, 
evident  even  in  my  sharply  critical  review.  Gud- 
mundsson’s  book  is  correct  in  many  areas.  He  is 
dfillftil  in  dparrjhipg  ramhar  at  lower  levels.  He  is 
adept  at  ua^jngp^of  the  sources  he  ciokL  The 


book  is  superior  in  many  areas  to  Timothy  T.  Lup- 
fer’s  Leavenworth  Paper  No.  4,  The  Dynamics  of  Doc¬ 
trine:  The  Changes  m  German  Tactical  Doctrine  Dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
lacks  a  long-term  perspective  on  die  evolution  of 
the  Prussian  army’s  theory  and  its  infantry  tactics. 

The  author  did  not  use  important  sources  avail¬ 
able  in  the  German  archives.  He  has  not  cited 
much  of  the  literature  readily  available.  His  cita¬ 
tions  are  not  professional  and  indicate  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Prussian  army 
and  of  basic  scholarly  procedures.  I  can  have  no 
confidence  in  even  the  better  parts  of  a  book  with 
so  many  evident  flaws. 


DmMJ.Ha&M>USArwqiComtimedArmr 
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THE  COMMANDERS  by  Bob  Woodward.  398 
pages.  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York.  1991.  $24.95. 

The  Commanders  is  an  interesting  book.  It  gives 
us  a  peek  inside  the  decision-making  process  at  die 
highest  political  and  military  levels  of  the  United 
States.  Using  the  Panama  invasion  of  1990  (Oper¬ 
ation  Just  Cause )  and  die  Persian  Gulf  crisis  of 
1990-1991  (Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm) 
as  the  principal  focusing  events,  Bob  Woodward 
gives  us  an  insider’s  view  of  the  process  of  formulat¬ 
ing  die  decision  to  commit  military  force  to  attain 
strategic  objectives. 

The  style  is  journalistic,  gossipy  and  undocu¬ 
mented.  The  prose  is  hurried  (the  book  was  pro¬ 
duced  within  weeks  of  die  Gulf  War’s  termination), 
sometimes  poorly  edited  and  occasionally  incom¬ 
prehensible  (the  author  sometimes  puts  the  words 
of  others  in  quotes  and  sometimes  mixes  them  into 
his  own  narrative).  Factual  matter  the  author  con¬ 
siders  peripheral  to  die  events  he  is  describing  (for 
example,  VII  Corps’  composition  and  the  doctrinal 
themes  of  US  Army  Field  Manual  100-5,  Opera¬ 
tions)  is  not  checked  but  instead  taken  at  face  value 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  (undocumented) 
source.  But,  all  in  all,  die  work  is  fascinating. 

Why  is  that?  It  is  not  because  the  book  reveals 
the  military  is  involved  in  die  political  process  or 
major  players  disagree  over  the  best  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  That,  after  all,  is  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Who  would  want  unanimity  in  discussing  major 
strategic  issues?  When  the  stakes  are  high,  presen¬ 


ting  aU  sides  of  an  argument  is  crucial.  Sound  ad¬ 
vice  should  precede  decisive  action,  and  that  advice 
should  be  given  freely  and  straightforwardly. 

For  the  most  part,  that  is  what  we  see  the  people 
Woodward  describes  doing.  Sometimes  they  hedge 
their  bets.  Sometimes  they  sense  die  air  in  their 
rarefied  environment  before  exposing  their  own 
views.  The  process  is  political  in  the  true  serve  of 
the  word — grappling  with  the  issues,  give  and  take, 
lining  up  supporters  and  circumscribing  opponents, 
in  the  end,  die  positions  are  fleshed  out  and  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  reached,  and  we  would  hope,  coming  via  a 
democratic  process,  it  is  the  best  one. 

What  makes  this  a  fascinating  read  is  twofold. 
First  is  the  informality  of  the  system.  The  circle  of 
decision  makers  at  the  top  is  small,  their  interac¬ 
tion  intimate.  Sometimes  they  seem  woefully 
uninformed  (“Where  is  Mecca?"  Woodward  has 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  John  H.  Sununu  ask¬ 
ing).  Always  the  center  of  power  within  die  group 
is.  shifting  (Sununu  to  James  A.  Baker  to  Dick 
(jheney  to  Brent  Scowcroft  to  General  Colin  L 
Powell,  back  and  forth  and  round  again).  The 
president  emerges  as  firm  and  decisive  but  willing 
to  enter  into  the  debate  throughout  the  process. 
All  of  them  seem  immensely  human,  affected  by 
emotion,  politics  and  personal  philosophies,  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  they  lead 
but  cognizant  of  the  institutions  in  which  they 
serve  and,  thereby,  influenced  in  their  advocacies. 

Second  is  the  politics  of  die  book  itself.  These  are 
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sophisticated,  worldly  men  about  whom  Woodward 
is  writing.  The  author  himself  has  been  around  the 
political  block  a  fewtimes.  He  is  a  longtime  reporter 
on  the  Washington  scene,  a  central  figure  in  the 
Watergate  episode,  the  coauthor  of  a  major  work  on 
the  Supreme  Court — The  Brethren — and  author  of 
another  on  the  Central  intelligence  Agency — Veil. 
Yet,  it  is  not  cle»  who  is  using  whom  in  his  work.  It 
is  his  peek  inside  the  decision-making  process,  after 
all,  not  ours.  He  is  describing  events,  reading  the 
body  language,  adding  the  nuance  and  explaining 
the  outcomes.  He  is  telling  us  what  he  sees  through 
the  keyhole.  But  he  is  not  seeing  it  himself.  Others 
are  telling  him  what  they  saw  through  their  own 
keyholes.  It  k  ^sekr  peek  fust  and  his  only  through 
them.  They  get  do  put  their  own  spin  on  it— at  bet, 
colored  by  jpagnaFj^aspeetives  that  may  or  may 
not  raw  at  wotst,  intentionally 

distorted' k)  mat’Woodwand  and,  ukimarely>  we  see 
only  what  theywaatus  to  see. 

As  sf  resrdt,  the  images  become  somewhat  stilted. 
The  dialogue  are  simplistic.  On  Cheney’s  selection 
as  secretary  of  defense  after  John  Tower  was  denied 
that  position  by  the  Senate;  “Bush  called  {Cheney}. 
‘Let’s  do  it,’  Bush  said.  *Okay,  Mr.  President.’  ” 

On  US  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  Merrill 
A.  Me  Peak’s  views  on  the  Operation  Desert  Storm 
plan:  “He  believed  in  air  power  as  much  as  the  de¬ 
parted  General  [Michael  J.]  Dugan,  and  felt  the 
other  services  bad  gone  way  overboard  in  their  de¬ 
ployments.  The  Marines  were  too  willing  to  build 
another  Iwo  Jima  Memorial  for  their  dead  com¬ 
rades.  The  Navy  didn’t  need  six  aircraft  carriers  for 
the  operation,  and  the  Army  certainly  didn’t  need 
the  VII  Corps.  Ground  forces  would  be  needed  so 
someone  could  walk  into  Saddam’s  office  with  a 
bayonet  and  make  him  sign  the  surrender  papers, 
but  not  much  more.  But  McPeak  was  keeping  his 
mouth  shut.”  (Good  thing.  If  Woodward  has  it 
right,  the  president  would  hardly  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  level  of  analysis!) 

On  Soviet-US  military  relations:  “(Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Chairman  Admiral  William  J.)  Crowe  Qr.J 
and  [die  Soviet  General  StaffChief  Marshal  Sergey] 
Akhromeyev  had  hit  it  off  personally.  Both  believed 
it  was  too  easy  for  politicians  to  let  a  misunderstand* 
ing  throw  the  superpowers  over  the  brink  to  nuclear 
war - They  set  up  a  secret,  private  communica¬ 

tions  channel,  with  the  understanding  that  each  was 
to  contact  the  other  if  he  saw  any  hostile,  dangerous 
or  confusing  action  by  the  other  side  that  might  lead 
to  war.”  (If  this  is  true,  we  seem  to  have  a  major 
breach  of  political  control  over  the  military,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith  in  this  country,  at  least.) 


Also  missing  is  what  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
doing  while  the  inner  circle  was  making  the  mo¬ 
mentous  decisions.  If  you  follow  Woodward’s  line, 
one  or  two  key  people  draw  up  the  plans,  conduct 
the  debate,  make  the  decision  and  execute  the  mis¬ 
sion.  General  Maxwell  R.  Thurman  goes  to  Pan¬ 
ama  and  has  the  plans  redone  National  Security 
Adviser  Scowcroft  tells  the  president  they  are  at  a 
“Y”  in  the  road;  either  we  continue  to  deter  and 
defend  in  the  gulf  or  we  develop  an  offensive  op¬ 
tion.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  General  Carl  E 
Vuono  convinces  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
to  accept  the  Joint  Surveillance  and  Target  Attack 
Radar  System  (J STARS)  in  theater.  In  truth,  a 
great  number  of  people,  ideas  and  events  contribute 
to  developing  arid  selecting  opticus.  Plans  evolve, 
decisions  are  sometimes  forced  by  events  and 
courses  of  action  are  often  delimited  by  practical 
and  political  constraints. 

For  example,  the  J  STARS  decision — considered 
a  success — has  a  number  of  claimants.  The  strate¬ 
gic  lash-up  in  the  gulf  includes  a  myriad  of  deliber-  . 
ate  actions  along  the  northern  tier  (read  Turkey 
and  Syria)  that  get  little  or  no  mention  in  die 
book.  The  development  of  an  offensive  option 
against  Iraq  has  a  genesis  traceable  to  many  con¬ 
cepts  and  individuals  present  even  in  the  early  days 
of  the  crisis.  The  plans  in  US  Southern  Command 
do  not  blossom  anew  post-Thurman.  They  evolve 
from  what  was  already  available,  updated  as  much 
by  changing  realities  in  Panama  and  the  United 
States  as  by  the  inclinations  of  any  single  com¬ 
mander  in  chief. 

So,  who  is  using  Woodward  to  tell  his  own  story 
— seeking  in  the  postwar’s  early  days  the  credit  for 
the  glory  and  the  exoneration  for  the  blame?  And 
who  is  Woodward  using  to  get  his  version  out  first, 
before  the  onrush  of  articles,  monographs,  papers  and 
lectures?  Taken  too  seriously,  there  is  a  danger  in  a 
book  like  this.  It  makes  assertions  of  fact  without  any 
evidence  to  prove  (or  refute)  them.  It  is  not  history, 
it  is  journalism — and  poor  journalism  at  that. 

But  what  is  history?  Sir  Michael  Howard  in  his 
book,  The  Lessons  of  History,  tells  us  there  is  no 
«:  sucfT  thing  as  “history.”  “History  is  what  historians 
''  write,  and  historians  are  part  of  the  process  they  are 
writing  about.”  Woodward  is  a  journalist,  but  as  a 
first  author  on  the  strategic  decision  making  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  of  1 990—1991 ,  he  has  put  out  a 
historical  claim.  As  such,  good  history  or  not,  it  is 
worth  a  read.  As  1  said  at  the  outset.  The  Com¬ 
manders  is  an  interesting  book. 

COL  James  R.  McDonough,  USA,  Director,  School  of 
Advanced  Military  Studies,  USACGSC 
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EUROPE  AFTER  AN  AMERICAN  WITH¬ 
DRAWAL:  Economic  and  MiKtary  braes.  Edited 
by  Jane  M.  O.  Sharp.  501  pages.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York.  199a  $76.00. 

US  military  forces  are  leaving  Europe.  This  is  a 
certainty.  The  only  questions  remaining  are  to 
what  extent  and  to  what  end.7  The  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  examine  how  such  a  withdrawal  will  af¬ 
fect  Europe’s  defensive  capability  and  the  United 
States’  global  power  status.  The  impressively  effec¬ 
tive  results  belong  on  the  reading  lia  of  all  strategic 
planners  and  policy  developers. 

The  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institute  (SIPRI)  is  an  independent  body  financed 
by  the  Swedish  Parliament.  In  this  study  SIPRI 
posits  that  NATO. has  a  military  political,  social 
and  economic  impact  on  Europe.  How  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  affected  by  a  changing  US  commitment  is 
examined  by  an  array  of  international  contributors, 
expert  in  the  field  of  military  economics  or  plan¬ 


ning. 

The  changing  US  commitment  is  described  in 
two  options.  Option  A  is  withdrawing  and  demo¬ 
bilizing  Europerm-based  forces.  Option  B  returns 
withdrawing  forces  to  US  bases  with  a  “return  to 
Europe”  mission.  Impacts  of  each  option  are  then 
explored  for  each  European  country  in  NATO. 
What  are  the  economic,  political  and  social  costs 
and  benefits?  What  is  the  impact  on  US  contin¬ 
gency  planning  for  a  European  defense?  Will 
equipment  standardization  and  interoperability  be  a 
casualty? 


Of  particular  concern  is  the  impact  on  US  pow¬ 
er  projection  of  abandoning  the  European  bases.  Is 
the  presence  of  US  forces  needed  to  ensure  deter¬ 
rence?  Is  forward  basing  necessary  to  adequately  re¬ 
spond  to  military  contingencies  outside  of  Europe 
(VII  Corps  and  Operation  Desert  Storm)? 

This  work  raises  many  more  questions  and  causes 
considerable  reflection.  And,  befitting  the  range  of 
possible  scenarios,  no  single  result  is  favored  over 
another.  That  is  its  strength.  Each  author  presents 
extensive  evidence,  supported  by  richly  detailed 
documentation  of  sources,  in  developing  a  valid  de¬ 


scription  of  die  withdrawal  implications.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  numerous  charts  are  provided  for  those  who  r 
will  argue  the  authors’  interpretations. 

This  latest  publication  of  SIPRI  is  timely,  rele¬ 


vant  and  needed.  For  many  questions,  the  underly¬ 
ing  assumptions  have  become  facts  (reunification 
and  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe).  Articles  such 


as  the  9  February  1991  Janes'  Defence  Weekly  article: 
"Gulf  War  European  Unity  Fails  Its  First  Test”  will 
cause  other  assumptions  to  be  questioned.  Surely 
these  power-projection  issues  will  be  raised  in  the 


aftermath  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  recommend 
this  valuable  research  tool  for  all  involved  in  the 
strategic  planning  of  US  power  projection. 

MAJ  David  A.  Rubeostdn,  USA,  Medical  Senicas 
Corps,  Fatts  Church,  Virghda 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  AND  THE  CONTROL  OF  BALLIS¬ 
TIC  MISSILE  PROLIFERATION  TO  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  by  Aamn  Karp.  32  pages.  West- 
view  Press,  Boulder;  CO.  1990.  $7.95. 

While  Scud  missiles  recently  rained  on  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel,  from  Iraq,  the  world  wondered:  How  did  the 
Iraqis  gain  such  a  ballistic  missile  buildup?  From 
where  did  the  technology  come?  What  type  of  mis¬ 
sile  capabilities  do  other  Middle  East  nations  own? 
What  can  be  done  to  halt  proliferation  in  the  fu¬ 
ture?  In  a  short  32  pages,  Aaron  Karp  answers  these 
questions  and  suggests  a  possible  solution. 

Karp,  a  US  arms  control  specialist  and  leader  of 
the  arms  trade  project  at  the  Stockholm  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  Research  Institute,  explains  the  past 
road  map  of  nuclear  missile  proliferation  in  (he 
NJiddle  East  and  suggests  die  future  critical  route 
that  will  occur  if  that  proliferation  is  not  stopped. 
In  the  wake  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  Karp’s  die¬ 
sis  deserves  attention. 

To  stem  the  flowing  tide  of  communism  into  de¬ 
veloping  Third  World  countries  after  World  War  II, 
die  United  States  ostensibly  sold  selected  emerging 
nations  missile  technology  for  high-altitude  atmos¬ 
pheric  research.  The  Soviet  Union  quickly  count¬ 
ered  with  sales  to  other  emerging  nations.  After 
the  1973  Middle  East  War  where  ballistic  missiles 
were  an  integral  part  of  Egypt’s  and  Israel’s  arsenals, 
die  United  States  realized  its  missile  sales  could  be 
used  for  nuclear  purposes  and  began  to  curb  missile 
technology  sales  to  all  Middle  East  nations  except 
Israel. 

However,  by  then,  missile  arms  sales  were  a  ma¬ 
jor  export  of  the  Soviet  Union  (40  to  50  percent), 
and  it  was  not  so  willing  to  curb  its  proms.  The 
Middle  East  nations,  now  cut  off  from  US  sales, 
sought  missile  technology  from  European  nations  or 
■She  black  market.  The  results  were  the  1987  to 
1988  Scud  B  attacks  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  says  Karp,  this  buildup  came  when  the  two 
Western  superpowers  were  “putting  die  finishing 
touches  on  die  INF  [Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  Treaty.” 

Karp  outlines  US  and  Soviet  policies  for  export¬ 
ing  this  technology  to  such  a  volatile  and  hypergol- 
ic  area  of  die  world.  The  United  States  helped 
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create  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  in 
1985.  To  limit  nuclear  proliferation,  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  sacrifice  its  economic  maiket 
for  military  security.  Yet,  Europeans  were  not  will- 
ing  to  do  so,  and  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  re¬ 
fused  to  join.  Although  die  Soviets  would  not  sell 
SS-12  or  SS-23  (battlefield  support  missile  weapon 
systems)  technology  for  fear  of  placing  Moscow  in 
range  of  Middle  East  intercontinental  Ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  (ICBMs),  Frog-7  and  Scud  missile  technology 
continued  to  flow  to  the  Middle  East. 

As  this  buildup  occurred,  and  not  being  able  to 
buy  Pershing  missiles  from  the  United  Sates,  the 
Israelis  continued  to  work  toward  nuclear  and 
1CBM  capabilities.  The  Israeli  ballistic  missile  ar¬ 
senal  is  becoming  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  issue  shaping  future  U.S.  policy  on  missile 
proliferation,”  says  Karp,  and  “the  United  States’ 
unwillingness  to  act  to  restrain  Israeli  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  undermines  the  legitimacy  of  its  efforts”  to 
control  other  Middle  East  nations’  missile  forces, 
“especially  in  the  eyes  of  die  Arab  world.” 

Karp  suggests  a  post-INF  agreement  for  short- 
range  missile  forces.  This  agreement,  says  Karp, 
would  be  a  face-saving  measure  for  the  Soviets  to 
halt  their  sales  but  concedes  it  will  not  stop  die  — 
“growing  regional  indigenous  missile  capabilities.” 

Though  suggested  in  1990,  Karps  thesis  remains 
credible.  This  work  is  a  Cliff  Notes,  of  sorts,  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  Middle  East  arms  race  and 
deserves  attention  in  this  standoff  over  ballistic 
missile  proliferation  in  the  Middle  East 

CFT  PM  Osborne,  USAF,  Department  of  Hitt&rj, 

US  Mr  Font  Academy,  Colorado  Syringe,  Colorado 


DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL  FREEMAN  ON 
LEADERSHIP.  Edited  by  Stuart  W.  Smith.  262 
pages.  Naval  War  College  Press,  Newport,  RL  1990. 

Today,  Shelby  Foote  is  probably  the  best-known 
living  Civil  War  historian,  at  least  since  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Public  Broadcasting  System  documenta¬ 
ry  of  the  Civil  War  last  fall.  In  the  middle  years  of 
the  century,  die  field,  at  least  insofar  as  the  history 
of  the  late  Confederacy,  was  dominated  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  mind  by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  Freeman  > 
was  the  longtime  editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  biographer  of  Robert  E  Lee,  and  author  of 
Lee's  Lieuterma  and  a  seven-volume  biography  of 
George  Washington  that  won  him  a  second  Pulitz¬ 
er  Prize.  Freeman  was  “no  journalistic  historian.” 

He  had  a  1908  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  considered  by  many  to  nave  been,  at  that  time, 
the  cradle  of  “professional”  historical  scholarship  in 
the  United  States. 


This  volume,  edited  by  Lieutenant  Commander 
Stuart  W.  Smith  of  the  Naval  War  College  Review 
provides  an  excellent  addition  to  the  massive  Free¬ 
man  corpus  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  avail¬ 
able  works  on  military  leadership.  It  also  reminds 
the  historian  of  the  vacancy  on  the  shelf  where 
there  should  stand  a  biography  of  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  Southern  scholar. 

The  son  of  a  veteran  of  die  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  Freeman  personally  knew  many  veterans 
and  generals  of  that  army.  He  was  dedicated  to  pre¬ 
serving  and  recording  its  history.  Indeed,  the  most 
moving  lecture  recorded  is  one  written  for  his  father 
when  the  elder  Freeman  served  as  commander  in 
chief  of  die  United  Confederate  Veterans. 


Freeman  obviously  belonged  to  the  “great  man” 
school  of  historical  interpretation.  He  belonged, 
also,  to  an  age  when  leadenhip  was  considered  a 
part  of  the  discipline  of  ethics  more  than  a  field  of 
behavioral  science.  These  views  may  not  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  contemporary  academic  fads,  but  events 
of  the  past  year  or  two  have  shown  that  they  are  . 
not  entirely  without  merit  to  who  would  under¬ 
stand  his  or  her  world  and  die  motivation  cf  men. 
One  need  only  examine  die  changes  in  Central 
Europe  or  contrast  the  command  of  Operation  Des¬ 
ert  Shield/Storm  with  that  of  die  Vietnam  War  to 
see  clearly  that  the  person  does  matter  and  that 
ethical  values,  character  and  integrity  are  nor  en¬ 
tirely  passe. 

These  essays  were  speeches  mainly  delivered  at 
the  various  institutes  of  higher  professional  military 
education,  notably  die  US  Army  War  College, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania;  die  Naval  War 
College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  and  the  Aimed 
Forces  Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  during  the 
time  Freeman  was  writing  his  great  biographies. 
They  address  attributes  of  leadership  and  character, 
using  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lee  and  Washington  as 
exemplars.  While  there  is  clearly  some  repetition 
in  the  conclusions  drawn,  each  speech  is  unique, 
for  Freeman  felt  obliged  to  change  his  petspeenve 
point  each  year  rather  than  bore  those  who  had 
heard  him  address  die  topics  before.  Aside  from 
th*- historical  lessons  taught  and  the  ethical  princi¬ 
ples  defended,  these  speeches  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  that  extraordinary  man  of  character  who  was 
the  speaker  himself. 

Freeman’s  text  is  complemented  by  the  editor’s 
thorough  explanatory  footnotes;  splendid  introduc¬ 
tory  essays  by  the  editor  and  Admiral  James  B. 
Stockdale;  a  chronology  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia;  and  an  appendix  containing  Lincoln’s  sec¬ 
ond  inaugural  address,  Lee’s  farewell  to  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  and  Washington’s  resignation 
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of  his  commission. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by  all  who 
follow  the  profession  of  arms. 

’•■‘“-COL  Richard  M.  Swain, 
Third  USArmylHetmitm,  Fart  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


AMERICA  ON  THE  ICE:  Antarctic  Policy  Is* 
sues  fay  frank  Q.  Kkxz./fJ45  pop.  National  Defense 
University  Press,  Warrington,  DC.  1990.  (Available 
from  the  St^rerincendent  of  Documents,  US  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.) 

Do  current  operations  on  die  ice  adequately  sup¬ 
port  future  US  economic  and  security  interests  in 
the  is- 

tempts  to  address.  This  issue  snot  esoteric.  Starting 
in  1991,  the  Antaictic  Itekty— die  international 
agreement  that  has  effectively  suspended  the  many 
national  claims  to  Antarctic  sovereignty  and  assured 
more  than  30  years  of  peaceful  scientific  cooperation 
on  the  last  continent — will  be  open  to  review  upon 
demand  by  any  of  die  current  22  consultative  na¬ 
tions. 

Going  beyond  whether  the  Antarctic  Treaty  sys¬ 
tem  will  remain  intact  under  the  pressures  of  po¬ 
tential  resource  exploitation,  Kkxz  examines  both 
the  likely  treaty  challenges  and  alternative  US  re¬ 
sponses  to  a  collapse  or  modification  of  the  present 
arrangement.  He  concludes  that  current  US  Ant¬ 
arctic  operations  are  sufficient  to  support  basic 
scientific  research,  but  jhey  are  inadequate  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  reaBy  ate  exploitable  resources 
under  the  ice  and  to  ensure  the  United  States 
could  prevent  a  scramble  by  other  nations  to  carve 
up  the  continent. 

US  interests  are  extensive,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  US-sponsored  treaty  signed  in  1959,  mili¬ 
tary  participation  in  Antarctic  operations  is  con¬ 
fined  to  logistics  and  support.  Nevertheless,  securi¬ 
ty  and  diplomatic  issues  have  always  been  die 
prime  incentive  supporting  the  $131  million  polar 
run  by  die  National  Science  Foundation 
Seven  nations  (a  number  of  which  are  in 
conflict  with  each  other)  have  made  formal  territo¬ 
rial  claims  in  the  Antarctic,  and  13  others  are  posi-  ' 
tioned  to  do  so.  Ironically,  neither  die  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union — which  together 
make  up  the  largest  on-ice  operations — has  formal¬ 
ly  claimed  any  part  of  the  continent,  although  both 
have  reserved  that  right  in  response  to  the  other 
national  claims  held  in  abeyance  by  the  treaty. 

Klotz  argues  that  current  NSF  efforts  to  reduce 
operating  costs  by  hiring  civilian,  contractors  to  re¬ 
place  US  Navy  and  Air  Force  logistics  support  may 


hurt  future  US  diplomatic  efforts  to  thwart  treaty 
disruption.  Instead,  he  proposes  a  joint  military 
command  to  upgrade  present  military  support  for 
scientific  logistics  with  newer  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties.  In  his  view,  current  operations,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy,  constitute  a  less-than— priority 
effort. 

America  an  the  Ice  is  die  best  one-volume  source 
on  US  Antarctic  policy,  the  details  of  the  treaty 
system  and  an  assessment  of  future  issues.  Unlike 
other  books  on  the  topic,  Klotz  describes  the  treaty 
system  for  what  it  is — an  effective  US-led  effort  to 
formalize  peaceful  scientific  cooperation  in  a  forbid¬ 
ding  and  uneconomic  region.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  portray  it  as  a  model  for  arms  control,  demilitar¬ 
ization  or  resource  protection  in  any  other  area  ex¬ 
cept  the  unique,  frozen,  stateless  mid  largely  unin¬ 
habited  extreme  south.  As  the  author  and  others 
fear,  the  discovery  of  exploitable  resources  may  lead 
to  the  collapse  of  this  successful,  though  limited, 
system,  creating  future  security  issues. 

LCDR  Sam  J.  Tangredi,  USS,  Hooter  /  rtkiiKiii 
on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace,  Stanford  UmteenMf, 

Stanford,  Caffonda 


THE  NSC  STAFF:  Counseling  the  Council  by 

Christopher  C  Shoemaker  131  pages.  Westview  Press, 
Boulder,  CO.  1991.  $29.95. 

In  1947,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  signed  into 
law  the  National  Security  Act  creating,  among 
other  institutions,  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC).  Intended  to  acknowledge  the  mounting 
complexity  of  the  postwar  world  through  streamlin¬ 
ing  and  formalizing  the  ad  hoc  wartime  strategy 
and  policy-making  agencies,  the  NSC  never  lived 
up  to  its  potential  or  kept  up  with  rapidly  changing 
national  security  needs. 

The  reason,  postulates  Christopher  C.  Shoemak¬ 
er  in  The  NSC  Sterff,  is  that  the  NSC  has  through' 
out  its  existence  been  the  president’s  creature,  tai¬ 
lored  to  his  personal  concept  of  roles  and  structure, 
reflecting  in  its  employment  the  president’s  leader¬ 
ship  style.  As  a  rekilt,  neither  the  position  of  the 
assistant  to  the  president  for  national  security  affairs 
the  size  and  configuration  of  die  supporting 

SC  staff  have  been  adequately  defined.  This  de¬ 
fect  contributed  to  a  system  that,  though  unwieldy 
and  inefficient  at  times,  was  mosdy  workable  in 
earlier,  simpler  days.  Now,  says  Shoemaker,  as  the 
nation  stands  poised  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st 
century,  the  system  no  longer  serves  its  minimum 
security  reauirements. 

Shoemaker,  a  military  officer  and  former  NSC 
staff  member  in  President  Jimmy  Carter’s  adminis- 
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nation,  maintains  the  structural  weaknesses  and  the 
absence  of  well-defined  guidelines  led  to  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair  and  other  avoidable  security  policy 
setbacks.  To  repair  these  defects,  he  would 
strengthen  the  national  security  adviser  position  by 
formally  recognizing  the  position’s  two  coequal 
functions  as  head  of  the  president’s  crisis  manage' 
ment  center  and  as  principal  adviser  on  all  national 
security  matters.  He  would  also  define  the  princi' 
pal  functions  of  the  NSC  staff,  embodying  diem  in 
a  presidential  “national  security  directive”  at  each 
new  administration's  outset. 

This  slim  vohnqe  is  not  a  detailed  study  of  the 
NSC  nor  of  tbcNSC  staff.  Rather;  in  broad  oudine, 
it  is  a  mpiWmiummiy  of.  that  body’s  structural 
and  imtitutionakfliW’S  Primarily;  k  is* vehicle  for 
the  author’s  ideas  of  structural,  managerial  and  ad' 
ministrative  reform.  Within  this  limited  scope, 
Shoemaker  argues  his  case  ably,  if  not  exhaustively. 

The  reader  looking  for  insight  into  the  NSC’s 
inner  workings  or  for  the  ways  such  highly  visible 
special  assistants  as  McGeorge  Bundy,  Henry  Kis¬ 
singer,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  or  John  Poindexter  dealt 
with  the  NSC’s  limitations  and  imperfections  will 
not  find  it  here.  As  the  author  acknowledges  late 
in  his  treatment,  it  is  a  discussion  of  “systems,  struc¬ 
tures,  and  organizations,”  not  of  people.  Therefore, 
it  is  more  a  specialist’s  book  than  one  of  interest  to 
the  general  military  reader. 

LTC  Patrick  H.  Gorman,  USA,  Retired, 
Winter  Springs,  Florida 


PERESTROIKA  AND  SOVIET  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  by  Michael  MccGwire.  481  pages.  The 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  DC.  1991.  $39.95 
dothbound.  $18.95  paperback. 

In  these  days  of  patriotic  parades  and  American 
flags  displayed  almost  everywhere,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  a  book  with  such  anti-American  and  pro- 
Soviet  flavoring.  If  you  are  interested  in  blaming 
the  US  government  for  the  Cold  War  and  in  ab¬ 
solving  me  Soviets  from  any  responsibility  what¬ 
soever,  then  Perestroika  and  Soviet  National  Security 
is  essential  reading. 

Michael  MccGwire  heroically  attempts  to  con-  . 
vince  the  reader  that  die  Reagan  administration’s 
confrontational  policies  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1980s  actually  hindered  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  policies  in  Soviet  bloc  countries  and  a  peace¬ 
ful  international  environment.  This,  then,  dis¬ 
torted  Soviet  foreign  policy  behavior  and  led  to  the 
escalation  of  the  Cola  War.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  able  to  focus  on  economic  reforms. 
Initially,  MccGwire’s  argument  may  seem  convinc¬ 


ing,  but  his  rationale  fails  for  several  reasons. 

MccGwire  walks  many  miles  through  history  be¬ 
fore  leading  up  to  his  thesis.  Identifying  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  as  a  pioneer  on  die  frontier  of  econom¬ 
ic  perestroika,  he  paints  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  his  administration  as  hawks,  fooling 
the  American  public  into  dunking  that  the  Soviets 
could  and  would  initiate  a  world  war. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  a  central  theme 
throughout  this  book.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 
had  conventional  superiority,  it  was  inferior  from  a 
nuclear  standpoint  MccGwire  accuses  the  Reagan 
administration  of  using  this  imbalance  to  escalate  the 
arms  race  while  portraying  Gorbachev  as  a  victim  of 
aggre»vec^tali£iypoljci£SrTheScwietsbdieveddie 
United  States  would  mp  puclear  weapons  if  NATO 
faced  conventional  defeat  in  Europe  and,  therefore, 
could  not  compromise  or  significandy  reduce  their 
military  strength  on  die  European  continent  The 
“assessments  of  the  threat  feeing  the  Soviet  Union 
were  central  to  decisions  on  how  to  allocate  scarce  re¬ 
sources  between  die  military  and  civilian  sectors  of 
the  economy.”  MccGwire  concludes  the  United 
States  was  to  blame  for  die  subordination  of  economic 
needs  to  military  priorities  in  die  Soviet  Union. 

—  MccGwire  repeatedly  uses  one  of  his  own  books. 
Military  Objectives  in  Soviet  Foreign  Policy,  as  a  refer¬ 
ence,  citing  his  opinion  as  though  it  were  feet 
Support  of  his  thesis  is  unbalanced,  as  the  majority 
of  references  are  from  Soviet  sources  such  as  articles 


from  Pravda,  Kommunist  and  Red  Star  (Krasnaya 
Tivezda),  reports  written  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  and 
current  television  and  radio  addresses  given  by 
Gorbachev.  Occasionally,  a  Washington  Post  or  The 
New  York  Times  article  is  used  but  only  as  seasoning 
in  this  big  pot  of  borscht. 

Published  at  a  time  when  soldiers  are  returning 
to  yellow  ribbons  and  colors  of  red,  white  and  blue, 
this  book  fights  the  undertow  of  an  ocean  of  pa¬ 
triotism.  The  American  public  and  military  profes¬ 
sionals  are  not  prepared  to  affix  responsibility  for 
the  Cold  War  on  President  George  Bush’s  mentor. 
MccGwire’s  book  has  little  professional  value  to  the 
average  military  reader.  Your  time  would  be  better 


spent  on  other  professional  endeavors, 
v  CPT  Sonja  S.  Moyer,  USA, 

^Combined  Arms  Command,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  HIDDEN  WAR:  A  Russian  Journalist’s 
Account  of  the  Soviet  War  in  Afghanistan  by  Arty¬ 
om  Borovik.  .288  pages.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  New 
York.  1990.  $19.95. 

This  young  Russian  journalist  has  performed  a 
great  service  with  his  insightful  book  on  the  So¬ 


ft 
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viets’  eight-year  war  in  Afghanistan.  Artyom  Bo¬ 
rovik’s  The  Hidden  War  is  an  eyewitness  account  of 
that  war,  seen  through  a  young  man’s  eyes,  which 
shares  young  soldiers’  fears  and  dreams  in  a  land  of 
uncertainty,  confusion  and  death. 

Borovik  is  a  31-year-old  reporter  for  the  popular 
Moscow  magazine,  Ogortyok.  -  He  covered  the  war 
during  three  tours  in  Afghanistan,  beginning  in 
1980  with  the  start  of  the  Soviet  invasion,  again  in 
1985  to  1986  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  the  Soviet  forces’  withdrawal  in  early  1989. 
The  Soviets’  Afghan  invasion  began  as  a  lethal 
mixture  of  political  blunder  and  military  miscalcu¬ 
lation  and  resulted  in  an  inconclusive,  eight-year 
war  and  humiliating  Soviet  withdrawal.  The  incal¬ 
culable  cost  of  national  treasure,  with  combined  ca¬ 
sualties  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  plus  generations 
of  hatred  to  come,  all  produced  in  1989  nothing 
more  than  the  political  status  quo  of  1980— no 
gain  at  great  loss. 

The  Hidden  War  is  not  weighted  with  political 
rhetoric,  nor  does  Borovik  try  to  judge  or  justify 
Soviet  motives  or  the  Soviet  invasion.  Thomas  T. 
Hammond’s  Red  Flag  over  Afghanistan:  The  Com¬ 
munist  Coup,  the  Soviet  Invasion,  and  Their  Conse¬ 
quences  (1984)  is  better  than  any  other  book  at 
providing  the  greater  scope  of  Soviet  involvement 
But  providing  die  “big  picture”  is  not  Borovik’s  in¬ 
tention;  he  focuses  on  the  individual  Soviet  soldier, 
the  soldier’s  war  and  the  soldier’s  thoughts. 

Borovik  goes  on  patrols,  ambushes  and  other 
combat  operations  with  the  Soviet  soldiers.  He 
participates  in  actual  combat  as  a  combatant,  not 
merely  an  observer.  Through  his  lucid,  engaging 
style,  he  brings  the  emotion  of  war  into  the  reader’s 
heart-  He  travels  freely  among  Soviet  units,  inter¬ 
views  soldiers  and  experiences  their  daily  lives.  He 
collects  marvelous  “sea  stories”  from  privates  to 
generals:  You  will  meet  Ensign  Makarenko  who 
was  killed  three  times  in  one  day;  a  tearful  deserter 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  Sergeant  Perseleni;  an 
exhausted  airborne  battalion  commander,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Ushakov,  who  commands  the  belea¬ 
guered  rear  guard  during  the  final  withdrawal;  and 
the  feared  and  hated  Colonel  Antonenko,  a  brutal 
murderer  and  thief  who  has  a  clear  conscience. 
Borovik  also  relates  the  feeling  and  emotion  on  the 
Soviet  home  front  where  returning  Soviet  soldiers 
were  often  unwelcome  and  treated  with  scorn  for 
fighting  in  the  Soviet  “Vietnam.” 

The  Hidden  War  is  a  surprisingly  candid  and  fresh 
view  of  an  unpopular  and  unwinnable  war.  Boro¬ 
vik  reports  he  had  great  difficulty  getting  the  book 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  military  cen¬ 
sors  attempted  to  deny  the  truth,  apparently  fearful 


of  losing  power.  Fortunately,  giosnost’  won,  and  we 
now  have  a  first-rate,  human  look  at  the  Soviet 
war  in  Afghanistan. 

LTC  W.  D.  BushneU,  VSMC,  US  Army  Armor  School, 

Fori  Knox,  Kentucky 


EISENHOWER:  Soldier  end  President  by  Ste¬ 
phen  E  Ambrose.  635  pages.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc., 
New  York.  1990.  $29.95. 

To  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Stephen  E.  Ambrose  con¬ 
densed  his  monumental  two-volume  biography  of 
the  34th  president  into  a  single  work.  The  result  is 
a  highly  readable  biography  capturing  both  the  spir¬ 
it  and  character  of  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  men 
this  country  ever  produced.  The  author’s  avowed 
intent  is  to  convey  some  sense  of  what  a  truly  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  Eisenhower  was  and  to  examine 
his  impact  on  present-day  America  He  succeeds 
admirably,  demonstrating  once  again  why  he  is  Ei¬ 
senhower’s  foremost  biographer. 

Drawing  upon  extensive  primary  sources,  many 
of  which  rave  been  only  recently  declassified,  Am¬ 
brose  makes  a  major  contribution  to  the  Eisenhow¬ 
er  revisionism  dominating  the  field  for  the  last  dec¬ 
ade:  Viewing  Eisenhower  as  a  much  more  active 
chief  executive  than  contemporary  historians  judge 
him,  the  author  presents  an  extremely  balanced 
assessment  of  his  subject. 

Ambrose  states  any  analysis  of  Eisenhower  in¬ 
evitably  reveals  mote  about  the  person  conducting 
the  assessment  than  it  does  about  Eisenhower.  A 
more  fruitful  approach  is  to  examine  his  years  in 
the  White  House — in  Eisenhower’s  own  terms — 
how  well  he  achieved  his  goals.  Using  this  per¬ 
spective,  the  reader  sees  both  the  successes  and  the 
failures  of  the  Eisenhower  era. 

On  the  debit  side,  Eisenhower  failed  to  unify  the 
Republican  Party,  failed  to  reduce  the  tensions  of 
the  Cold  War  and  failed  to  use  his  office  to  take  a 
strong  moral  stand  against  Senator  Joseph  R- 
McCarthy  and  against  segregation.  Indeed,  Am¬ 
brose  states  Eisenhower’s  refusal  to  lead  on  civil 
rights  was  almost  criminal. 

ph  tKe  other  hand,  Eisenhower  presided  over 
.  eijpit  years  of  relative  peace  and  prosperity.  Moreover, 
his  insistence  oh  a  balanced  budget  kept  the  military 
establishment  in  check  and  contributed  to  nearly  full 
employment  and  near  zero  inflation.  Perhaps  his  per¬ 
sonal  management  of  crises  was  Eisenhower’s  greatest 
contribution.  Only  Eisenhower  could  have  averted 
war  during  a  decade  witnessing  Korea,  Dien  Bien 
Phu,  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  Hungary  and  Suez,  the  Ber¬ 
lin  crisis  of  1959,  and  the  U2  incident. 
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In  summarizing  Eisenhower,  Ambrose  portrays 
his  subject  as  a  19th-century  Victorian  with  both 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  that  remarkable 
age.  He  remained  a  19th-century  man  for  the  du¬ 
ration  of  his  life.  Yet,  Eisenhower  was  also  a  true 
visionary.  He  foresaw  the  collapse  of  the  commu¬ 
nist  system,  predicted  the  economic  and  social  uni¬ 
fication  of  Europe,  and  warned  America  of  the  un¬ 
due  influence  of  the  military-industrial  complex. 

In  a  recent  symposium,  Ambrose  stated  it  is  the 
academic  community,  not  the  American  public,  that 
is  reassessing  its  assessment  of  Eisenhower.  The  revi¬ 
sionists  are  finally  discovering  what  a  generation  of 
Americans  have  known  for  40  years — Eisenhower 
was  both  a  grcar  and  a  good  man  who  gave  his  coun¬ 
try  victory  in  Europe  during  World  War  11  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  eight  years  of  unheralded  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  as  a  president.  After  reading  Eisenhower,  it  is 
small  wonder  why  we  still  like  “Ike.” 

LTC  Cote  C.  Kingseed,  USA,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans,  Washington,  DC 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  THE  SECOND 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  by  James  M.  Mc¬ 
Pherson.  173  pages.  Oxford  University  Press,  Inc.,  New 
York.  199J.  $17.95. 

Since  James  M.  McPherson  has  already  published 
two  superb  books  on  the  Civil  War,  he  is  well 
known  to  students  of  that  conflict.  Compared  to  his 
Ordeal  by  Fire:  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  and 
Book  Cry  of  Freedom:  The  Era  of  die  Civil  War  that 
together  totaled  1,600  pages,  this  brief  book  appears 
lightweight.  But,  in  reading  pleasure  and  profound¬ 
ly  important  insights,  it  equals  its  predecessors. 

In  seven  delightful  essays,  the  book  develops 
three  major  themes.  First,  taking  dead  aim  at  die 


“presen tist”  scholarship  of  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
which  belittled  the  war’s  impact,  McPherson  argues 
the  war  rivaled  the  French  Revolution  in  its  revo¬ 
lutionary  aspects — it  dramatically  altered  the  sec¬ 
tional  balance  in  the  North’s  favor  both  economi¬ 
cally  and  politically;  die  South’s  economy  did  not 
fully  recover  for  a  century;  and  the  South’s  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  national  government  since  the  late 
1780s  suddenly  ended.  With  the  confiscation  of 
“property”  equivalent  to  3  trillion  in  today’s  dollars, 
emancipation  devastated  the  old  planter  class  that 
had  ruled  the  South  for  more  than  a  century. 

Another  revolutionary  transformation,  so  impor¬ 
tant  it  forms  a  second  theme,  is  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  power  and  liberty.  Using  the  concepts  of 
philosopher  Isaiah  Berlin,  McPherson  disringuidTcs 
between  negative  liberty  (freedom  from  restraint) 
and  positive  liberty  (freedom  to  do  something).  Be¬ 
fore  1861,  the  former  theory  prevailed;  most  Amer¬ 
icans  perceived  power  and  liberty  at  opposite  ends 
of  a  spectrum  and  believed  when  governmental 
power  increased,  liberty  automatically  suffered.  But, 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  Union  used  power  to  ex¬ 
pand  liberty’s  sphere  and  to  create,  in  President 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  phrase,  “a  new  birth  of  free¬ 
dom.”  Indicative  of  this  new  constitutional  devel¬ 
opment  were  the  postwar  amendments  that  en¬ 
hanced  national  power  at  the  states’  expense. 

The  author’s  third  theme  focuses  on  Lincoln’s 
extraordinary  abilities  as  a  revolutionary  leader.  He 
not  only  maintained  a  clear  vision  of  the  war’s  cen¬ 
tral  purpose  but  also  developed  an  appropriate  strat¬ 
egy  and  effectively  communicated  with  and  in¬ 
spired  much  of  the  Northern  population.  Thus  the 
president  was  crucial  to  the  Union’s  success  and  its 
attendant  revolutionary  implications. 

Although  all  of  McPherson’s  essays  have  been 
published  elsewhere,  having  them  between  two 


Oral  History  of  Normandy  Invasion 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Normandy  invasion  is  6  June  1994.  To  preserve  the  record 
of  the  soldier,  sailor  or  airman,  Stephen  E.  Ambrose,  director  of  die  Eisenhower  Center,  is 
calling  on  all  veterans  of  the  invasion,  in  whatever  capacity,  to  contribute  their  own  taped 
oral  history  to  the  D-day  collection.  The  Eisenhower  Center  will  also  publish  a  book,  Voices 
of  D-Day,  based  on  the  contributed  oral  histories.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to  Stephen 
E.  Ambrose,  The  Eisenhower  Center,  University  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  LA  70148. 

Military  Review  Electronic  Mail 

Military  Review  has  the  ability  to  receive  manuscripts  via  the  Defense  Data  Network 
(DDN)  electronic  mail  (E-mail).  If  you  have  access  to  DDN,  you  may  use  E-mail  for 
correspondence.  The  following  DDN  addresses  are  used  for  Military  Review.  For  the 
Editor  in  Chief  of  Military  Review  use:  rauschs@leav-emh.army.mil.  For  the  English 
edition  use:  giangred@leav-emh.army.  mil.  For  the  Spanish  &  Portuguese  editions 
use:  stroblew@leav-emh.army.mil. 
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covers  and  available  at  such  a  modest  price  makes 
this  a  genuine  book-buying  bargain. 

Peter  Maskrwski,  Department  of  History, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


BENJAMIN  O.  DAVIS,  JR.:  American  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  0.  Davis  Jr.  442  pages.  Smithsonian  Institution 
Press,  Washington,  DC  1991.  $19.95. 

Lieutenant  General  Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.  makes 
a  definitive  statement  of  how  he  wishes  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  his  one- word  subtitle — “American.” 
A  lifelong  enemy  of  labels  and  stereotypes,  Davis 
refuses  to  qualify  his  contribution  to  American  his¬ 
tory  solely  in  terms  of  his  race.  All  Americans  can 
draw  inspiration  from  his  story. 

During  World  War  II,  as  commander  of  the  99th 
Pursuit  Squadnon-Khe  famous  Tuskegee  Airmen — 
and  later  the  332d  Fighter  Group,  Davis  successful¬ 
ly  confronted  both  die  Luftwaffe  in  the  dry  and  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  ground.  In  the  postwar  period, 
he  held  key  positions  in  every  Cold  War  flash¬ 
point — Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Germany  and  the 
Philippines.  As  an  officer  on  the  Air  Staff  he 
created  the  Thunderbirds  (the  US  Air  Force’s  pre¬ 
cision  flying  team).  He  commanded  the  13th  Air 
Force,  Clark  Air  Base,  the  Philippines,  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  ended  his  career  as 
deputy  commander  in  chief,  US  Strike  Command 
(the  forerunner  of  US  Central  Command). 

Davis  does  not  gloss  over  the  discrimination  he 
confronted.  Though  you  will  bristle  at  every  doubt 
of  ability,  wince  at  every  affront  and  feel  the  pain  of 
every  social  snub,  Davis  never  allowed  the  burden 
of  segregation  and  racism  to  deter  him  from  his 
goals  and  does  not  allow  them  to  burden  his  story. 

His  description  of  “the  silence” — the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  human  contact  and  interaction — which  he 
endured  for  four  years  at  the  US  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  New  York,  is  frank  and  honest  but  de¬ 
void  of  bitterness  and  self-pity.  Instead  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  anger  and  resentment,  Davis  drew 
strength  from  his  family  and  his  inner  sense  of 
pride  and  self-worth.  He  refused  to  allow  outside 
forces  to  influence  his  behavior  or  actions.  In  the 
end,  those  who  attempted  to  impede  or  humiliate 
him  were  forced  to  accept  him  on  his  own  merits 
as  a  soldier  and  a  man.  These  skills  and  qualities 
that  Davis  and  his  military  contemporaries  con¬ 
veyed,  no  doubt,  hastened  the  integration  of  the 
US  Armed  Forces  and  served  as  a  catalyst  for  all 
Americans  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standards. 

Davis  is  generous  in  recognizing  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  wife  to  his  public  and  private  life.  Aga¬ 
tha  Davis,  an  exceptionally  talented  and  coura¬ 


geous  woman,  conquered  discrimination  and 
adversity  with  the  same  pride  and  determination  as 
her  husband.  Independent,  educated  and  multi¬ 
talented,  she  was  a  true  Renaissance  woman  who 
impressed  world  leaders  and  common  soldiers  with 
her  grace,  intelligence  and  genuine  warmth  but 
who  never  allowed  her  duties  to  interfere  with  her 
enrichment  or  the  enrichment  of  those  around  her. 

Davis’  autobiography  is  a  frank  account  of  the 
maturation  of  the  US  military  and  American  soci¬ 
ety.  In  recounting  the  not  so  “good  old  days,”  Da¬ 
vis  does  not  hedge;  he  tells  it  like  it  was.  Through 
it  all,  Davis’  unwavering  faith  in  the  United  States 
shines  like  a  beacon. 

MAJ  Charles  W.  Hooper,  USA,  USACGSC 


SUN  raj's  ART  OF  WAR:  The  Modem  Chi¬ 
nese  Interpretation  by  Tao  Hanzhang.  Translated  by 
Yuan  Shibing.  128  pages.  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc^. 
New  York.  1990.  $10.95. 

Written  more  than  2,400  years  ago,  Sun  Tzu’s 
work  is  said  to  be  the  earliest,  most  complete  bock 
on  Chinese  war  strategies.  Valued  by  both  ancient 
and.  20th-century  generals,  including  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  these  essays  have  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  Japanese,  German,  French  and  Russian.  In 
1960,  Field  Marshal  Bernard  L  Montgomery  said  a 
compulsory  course  in  Sun’s  concepts  should  be 
taught  in  all  military  academies  throughout  the 
world. 

Sun’s  basic  thesis  is:  Try  to  overcome  the  enemy 
by  wisdom,  not  by  force.  His  five  fundamental  war 
factors  are  politics,  weather,  terrain,  the  commander 
and  doctrine  (discipline).  A  comparative  analysis 
(Force  1  versus  Force  2)  of  these  factors  requires 
considering  certain  “elements”:  the  relative  wisdom 
of  the  sovereigns  and  commanders;  natural  and  ter¬ 
rain  advantages;  which  army  has  the  more  rigorous¬ 
ly  enforced  discipline;  which  army  is  stronger, 
which  army  has  the  better-trained  officers  and 
men;  and  which  army  administers  rewatds/punish- 
ment  in  a  more  enlightened  way. 

The  key  offensive  strategy  Sun  offers  is  “know 
r  your  enemy  and  know  yourself.”  He  seems  to  be 
.  saying,  “Attack  his  weaknesses  with  your  strengths. 
Be  aware  of  your  weaknesses,  so  you  can  create 
suitable  defenses.”  He  also  notes  that  the  skilled 
commander  seeks  victory  from  die  situation  and 
does  not  demand  it  from  his  subordinates.  “Subdue 
the  enemy  without  fighting." 

His  field  operating  principles  are:  Take  preemp¬ 
tive  measures  and  seek  quick  decisions  in  cam¬ 
paigns.  “Defeat  your  enemy  by  a  surprise  move”; 
move  troops  with  overwhelming  momentum  and 
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prompt  action.  “War  is  a  matter  of  deception”;  perspective  of  a  Red  Army  officer  whose  career 
therefore,  know  the  enemy  and  his  commander.  spanned  from  1933  to  1985.  Bom  in  1917,  he  is  a 


Attach  importance  to  creating  a  brain  trust,  know' 
ing  how  to  traincfikmas  thinkers. 

The  battle  is  often  won  because  of  foreknowledge. 
Foreknowledge  must  be  obtained  from  those  who 
know  the  enemy  (spks^  Foreknowledge  can  lead  to 
an  attack  on  the  enemy’s  strategy,  disrupting  his  diplo¬ 
macy,  thereby  subduing  his  troops  without  fighting. 

1  *  *  f  *  /■  i 


General  Tao 
axims  have 


non  of  Sun’s 
illustrations  from  the 


senior  adviser  at  the  Beijing  Institute  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Strategic  Studies. 

Tao’s  book  is  easy  to  read  and  can  be  worthwhile 
for  a  serious,  mature  student.  While  many  of  Sun’s 
principles  are  simple  truths,  they  merit  the  rein¬ 
forcement  given  in  this  presentation.  Are  simple 
verities  less  valuable  because  they  are  simple? 

COL  R.  Frank  Harwood,  USAF,  Retired, 
University,  Missiaippi 


The  deadline  lor  entries  in  the  1991  Military  Review  Writing  Contest  is  extended  to 
30  September,  1991 .  This  is  to  allow  more  time  for  soldiers  returning  from  or  moving 
as  a  result  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  to  participate. 

Entries  on  the  topic,  “The  Army  in  American  Society,”  will  be  considered  for  the  $500 
cash  award  for  the  winning  manuscript  The  winning  manuscript  will  also  be  published 
in  Military  Review.  $200  and  $100  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  second  and  third  place 
entries.  All  entries  will  be  considered  for  publication  in  Military  Review. 

The  topic  area  can  cover  a  broad  range  of  issues  having  impact  on  American  society. 
Included  are  such  subjects  as:  values,  ethics  and  morality,  women  in  combat  public 
support  for  the  military,  the  Volunteer  Armyf  Selgtfve  Service,  citizen  soldiers  and  the 
Total  Force,  AIDS,  the  military-media  relationship,  equal  opportunity,  the  Army’s  role 
in  drug  interdiction  and  substance  abuse. 

Manuscripts  must  be  original  and  not  previously  offered  elsewhere  for  publication. 
They  should  be  between  2000  and  3000  words  and  typed  double-spaced.  Please 
clearly  indicate  that  your  manuscript  is  for  the  writing  contest  Send  entries  to:  Military 
Review,  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Funston  Hall,  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  KS  66027-6910. 
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Wot  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  the  nation  experienced  such  a 
public  outpouring  of  emotion  supporting  the  US  military. 

“I  ask  every  community  in  this  country  to  make  the  coming  Fourth  of 
July  a  day  of  special  celebration  for  our  returning  troops."  President 
George  Bush  said  in  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
growing  wave  of  victory  celebrations  across  the  nation.  "Welcome  Home” 
parades  and  parties  conducted  in  New  York  and  Washington.  DC.  rival 
those  held  at  the  end  of  the  world  wars.  Other  communities  are  joining 
the  salute  as  military  units  from  their  towns  or  nearby  bases  or  posts 
return  from  the  gulf. 

“The  brave  men  and  women  of  Desert  Storm  accomplished  more 
than  they  realise,"  said  Bush.  “They  set  out  to  confront  an  enemy  abroad 
and,  in  the  process,  they  transformed  a  nation  at  home." 

The  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  combined  with  the  nation’s  total 
support  for  the  president  and  the  military  during  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  has  once  again  awakened  the  patriotism  of 
Americans  everywhere.  On  this  Independence  Day.  all  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  our  nation  and  especially  of  those  who  served  the  nation  and 
the  world  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
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